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ERINOID LTD. 2 LIGHTPILL MILLS, STROUD, GLOS. 
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The standard of design ’and 
construction which made 
Bridge’s presses famous is 
amply maintained in this 150 
tons moulding press. Already 
well-known as thoroughly 
dependable they are rapidly 
proving their indispensability 
for all up-to-date plant. Full 
particulars may be had on 
application to the makers 
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If you use commercial 
vehicles in your business 


If you are interested in 
the trend of commercial 


vehicle design . . . . | READ 


COMMERCIAL 
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D. 
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TER ggg, Bf omy re DEALING WITH ROAD 
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5-17, Rosebery Avenue, F.C.1. 

















Largest and Most Influential Circulation 
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The simple principle 
of the 
ISOMA [Automatic 


The Injection Pump Drive 
constitutes an Ideal Design 


The direct motor drive to the 
injection piston in conjunction 
with the energy stored in the 
spring accumulator produces the 
pressure surge so important at 
the end of the injection stroke. 
Faulty mouldings due to sinking 
are thereby eliminated. The 
motor is only under load during 
the actual injection stroke, which 
accounts for the small power 
consumption of only 2 kw. 
per hour. 


Ask for detailed leaflet No. 602. 
On receipt of samples we shall 
be pleased to submit time studies. 


DOWDING & DOLL LTD. 


GREYCOAT STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
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IMPORTANT 
DEVELOPMENT 


PRINTING PLATE 
MANUFACTURE 





Mr. W. J. BURRILL. Founder of the firm in 1888 (still active) who has 
been largely ible for the devel t of plastic printing plates. 





The above is an 
example of fine- 
screen half-tone 
printing from a 
Holite Plate. 








HOLITE (Burolite Brand) Printing 7 ADVANTAGES 
Plates are made of a new plastic OF 


material which will reproduce 
type line, fine screen half-tones HOLITE PLATES. 
or colour work as faithfully and @ Unbreakable. 


efficiently as any Electro and at Sterd os Meei. 


a lower cost. e 
@ Toughen with age. 
& 


A f di letterpress 
rae 1/7th weight of 


work, Holite (Burolite Brand) 


Plates are irfvaluable for bag ordinary ‘Stereo. 
printing, tobacco impressing, etc, @ More durable 
where due to their abnormal than Electros. 


durability they obviate the need 

for frequent renewals such as are @ Negligible 
normally necessary in the case shrinkage. 
of ordinary metal plates. @ Perfect register. 


Specimen plates and details gladly sent on request. 


BURRILL & Co.) Ltd 


“ERIMUS”" FOUNDRY, PUDDING CHARE, 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. 


"Phone: Newcastle 22678. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 

AUTHORITY ON 

CIVIL AND SERVICE 
AVIATION 








Edited by C. G. Grey 


Regular features include: 


News from all over the world. 


A Royal Air Force and 
Dominions Air Service Section. 


Foreign Service News. 


An Aeronautical Engineering 
Section. 


A Commercial Aviation Section. 
New Aeroplanes fully described. 
The Latest Sporting Flying News. 
Trade Notes. 

The entire Journal is fully illustrated. 


EVERY THURSDAY 
6° 


Head Offices: 5-17, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.\ 
Editorial Offices: 175, Piccadilly, London, W.1\ 
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NITRALLOY STEEL 


FOR 


PLASTIC 
MOULDING 














NITRALLOY G.K. 


has proved itself the ideal 
metal for plastic moulding 
because it— 


1. Gives the mechanical 
properties required. 


2. Is machinable without diffi- 
culty into the most intri- 
cate design. 


3. Takes the high-class finish 
which is so essential. 


4. Responds to the one pro- 
cess of surface hardening 
which has no adverse effect 
upon dimension or surface, 
i.e. the nitriding process. 

5. Has a surface hardness after 
nitriding which is admirably 
suited to plastic moulds. 

Try nitralloy steel for your 
next mould. 





NITRALLOY MOULD and G.E.C. WIRELESS CABINET, Photo by courtesy of G.E.C. Witton Moulded Insulation Works, Birmingh 





THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN LID. SHEFFIELD 
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ACCUM ULATORS 
BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 
BERRY, HENRY, & CO., LTD., Croydon Works, Hunslet, 
Leeds 7 - “* - a a's “p we 
ee ee LTD., Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 
Gloucester 
DAVY BROS., LTD., Park Iron Works, Sheffield 
SHAW, FRANCIS, & CO., LTD., Corbett 
Manchester I! .. ae a +s 


BITUMINOUS MOULDINGS 
EBONESTOS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Excelsior Works, Rollins 
Street, Canterbury Road, S.E.15 ms 
DE LA RUE, THOS., & CO., LTD., Telenduron Works, 
90, Shernhall Street, Walthamstow, E.17 


CASEIN DIP POLISH 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Gloucester 
GALALITH (LONDON) LTD., 9, Bridgewater 
Barbican, London, E.C.1 nfs - - 


Street, 


Street, 


CASEIN 
BRITISH LACTONITE CO., LTD., 89, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C.4 
BRITISH XYLONITE ‘CO., LTD.; Hale End, London, £.4 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Gloucester 
GALALITH (LONDON) ite. % Bridgewater 
ge London, E.C.1 
THOMSON, LTD., Mark Lane Station Buildings, ‘London 
YORKSHIRE CASEIN MANUFACTURERS LTD., Bank Street, 
Wakefield 


CHEMICALS S, MATERIALS) 


mane. VICTOR & og <1D., Coronation House, 
oyd’s Avenue, London, E.c. 3 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS, LTD., <a Station “House, 
Victoria Street, London, S. W.! ‘ 


Street, 


Formaidehyde and Hexamine 
BARTER TRADING CORP., LTD., 14, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W.1I .. me - os Ra oe 
BLAGDEN, Dongen & CO., Ps Coronation House, 
4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3 
naan INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, LTD., 
» Argyll Street, London, W.| 
GREEFF, R. W., & CO., LTD., Thames House, Queen ‘Street 
Place, London, E.C.4 oe 
SYNTHITE LTD., Ryders Green, West Bromwich 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., Ilford, London .. 


Phenol 
vine es VICTOR & CO., LTD., Coronation House, 
Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E. ‘ofl 3 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS, LTD., Victoria Station House, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.|! 
YORKSHIRE TAR DISTILLERS, ETD:, 4), Billiter Buildings, 
Billiter Street, London, E.C.3 - 


‘Ideal House, 


Stearic Acid 


LEVER BROS., LTD., Unilever House, Blackfriars, E.C.4 .. | 


CELLULOID 
BADER, E., & CO., LTD., 109, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ., 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 . 
HUGHES, F. A., & CO., LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 
London, N.W.1 : 


CELLULOID Goops MANUFACTURERS 
BRENTFORD CELLULOID PRODUCTS CO., The seme 
Brentford, London oe 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 | 
CASCELLOID, LTD., Britannia Works, Abbey Lane, Leicester 
GALALITH (LONDON), ome 9, Bridgewater Street, 
Barbican, London, E.C.1 
GENERAL CELLULOID’ co. LTD:, 206, Hanworth Roa, 
Hounslow, Middlesex .. sx 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
BRITISH CELANESE, LTD., Celanese House, Hanover Square, 
London, W.! .. as ie = se ot os 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 .. 
te rae 15-16, New Burlington een 
ERINOID. itp. vase Mills, Stroud, Gloucester... 
HUGHES, F.A LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 
London, 'N.W.? 
MAY & BAKER, LTD., Rhodoid Deparement, 42/3, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, E.C.4 


CELLULOSE ACETATE MANUFACTURERS 
BRITISH: XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 .. 
PHIPPS SIGNS, Cliff Works, St. James’ Street, Nottingham 
PLASTILUME PRODUCTS, 21, Humes Avenue, London, W.7 


CONSULTANTS 
BARRON, DR. HARRY, 8/?, Bishop’s Court, London, W.C.2 
HIGGS, G. N., 67, Oldfield Lane, Greenford, Middlesex 


DYES AND PIGMENTS 
seneee y' SMITH & ASHBY, 17, Laurence Pountney Lane, 


BRITISH TITAN PRODUCTS CO., LTD., Billingham-on-Tees, 
Co. Durham... on ~ os 6 oe ms 
CLAYTON ANILINE CO., LTD., Clayton, Manchester .. 
a R. a Tangy co., sh Fe. Thames House, Queen Street 
ace, London 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL” ThDisTRIEs, LTD., Thames House, 


Millbank, London, S.W.|! 
SHAWINIGAN, LTD., Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3 | 


THE GEIGY COLOUR CO., LTD., National Buildings, 
Parsonage, Manchester - . 
WILLIAMS (HOUNSLOW), LTD., H | Mi ddlesex |. 


Telephone Nos. 
Peterborough 3201 


Punslet 7548!-2 
Kidderminster 117 


Stroud 23-7 
Sheffield 22161 


Manchester East 1415-7 


New Cross 1913 
Walthamstow 2900 


Stroud 510-1 
National 3161 


Mansion House 9220 
larkswood 2345 
Stroud 510-1 


Natien>! 3161 
Royal 6071-4 


Wakefield 3375 


Royal 6382 
Victoria 1535 


Whitehall 1301 
Royal 6382 
Gerrard 7278 
Central 6550 


Tioton 1261-2 
Ilford 1113 


Royal 6382 
Victoria 1535 
Royal 2319 


Central 7474 


Holborn 3691-3 
Larkswood 2345 


Welbeck 2332-6 


Ealing 4240 
Larkswood 2345 
Leicester 61223-4 
National 3161 


Hounslow 1108-9 


Mayfair 8000 
Larkswood 2345 


Regent 2031 
Stroud 510-1 


Welbeck 2332-6 
City 6555 
Larkswood 2345 


Nottingham 2127 
Ealing 1471 


Ho!'born 5407 
Waxlow 1136 


Mansion House 8383 
Middlesbrough 57151 


Manchester East 1341-6 


Central 6550 


Victoria 3828 
Royal 4312 


Blackfriars 9421-3 
H | 1166 














EBONITE DUST 
FERGUSON, JAS., & SONS, LTD., Lea Park wos Prince 
George's Road, Merton Abbey, London, S.W 
aes oe ak. Nobel House, 'Bockingham “Gate, 
ondon, ;. a 


FILLERS 
Asbestos 
ASBESTOS & MINERAL CORPORATION LTD., Bluefries 
House, 122, Minories, Lonion, E.C.3. 
ASHBY, MORRIS, LTD., 17, Laurence Pountney Lane, 
London, E.C.4. .. 
mente ~o ye ted UID, 
owen, Birmingham ae ye es ee <a 
scoTT. BADER & co., LTD. 109, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


State Flour 
**FULLERSITE,” Port Penrhyn, Bangor, North Wales 


Wood Flour and Sulphite Pulp Powder 
ANDREWS & CO., LTD., Blackfriars House, New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C.4 
ATOMILL, LTD., Anchor Wharf, Weston Street, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, €.3... 
DAHL, W.S., 22, Stanley Road, East Sheen, London, S.W.14 
LAMB, ROBERT, Logie Green Works, Edinburgh 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 
ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston 
BAKELITE, LTD., ag Victoria Street, Westminster, 


London, S.W si — og 7 s re 2s 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTO., Hale End, London, E.4 . 
BUSHING CO., LTD., Hebburn-on-Tyne 
ELLISON INSULATIONS LTD., Perry Barr, Birmingham, 20 
10CcoO a, & WATERPROOFING CO., LTD., Netherton 

Anniesland, Glasgow, W.3 
METROPOLITAN: VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., LTD., Traf- 
ford Park, Manchester, 
STREETLY MANUFACTURING "C6., LTD., Streetly, Sutton 

Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham . a 

WARERITE LTD., Watton Road, Ware, Herts” 


LAMINATED PLASTIC MACHINERS 
BURNS, J., & CO., LTD., Chadwell Heath, Romford .. 


MACHINERY 
Machines for Injection Moulding 

DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 

Gloucester 
DOWDING & DOiL, LTD., Greycoat Street, London, $.W.1 
HERBERT, ALFRED, LTD., Coventry 
SHAW, FRANCIS & CO., LTD., Corbett St. <i Manchester 1 i 
TECHNICAL MACHINES & ACCESSORIES, U7, ~~ 

Square, London, 2 


Machines for Casein Plastics 
PREHN, HEINRICH, Naumburg, Saale 


Machines, Grinding and Pulverizing 
BAKER PERKINS LTD., Westwood Works, eapeiiian 
BOOTH, J., & SON, Congleton, Cheshire. .. ‘ 
CHRISTY & NORRIS, LTD., Chelmsford, Essex = 
COHEN, GEORGE, SONS, & CO., LTD., 600, Commercial 

Road, London, E.14 
MIRACLE MILLS, LTD., 90, Lots Rd., Cheisea, London, $.W.i0 
STEELE & COWLISHAW, Cooper — cima Stoke- 

on-Trent .. 


Machines, Mixing, nendinn owe sifting 

BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Pe: aa 

BLAIRS, LTD., Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, W.C.2 

BOOTH, J., & SON, Congleton. Cheshire . 

BRIDGE, DAVID, & CO., LTD., Castleton Ironworks, 
Castleton, Rochdale 

COHEN, GEORGE, SONS, & CO., LTD., 600, Commercial 
Road, London, E.14 

DANIELS, T. H. & J, LTD., 
Gloucester 

GARDNER, WM., & SONS’ (GLOUCESTER) ‘LTD., Bristol 
Road, Gloucester 

SHAW, FRANCIS & CO., LTD., Corbett St. oe Manchester I | 

STEELE & COWLISHAW, Ci Cooper ee ew Stoke- 
on-Trent .. 


Machines (Pelletting ane Compreseing) 
BRADLEY & TURTON, LTD., Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD.. Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 

Gloucester ve es x ow nm ey as 
FINNEY, GEORGE, & CO., Berkley Street, Birmingham, | 
HABLA (GT. BRITAIN) SALES CO., 70, Newhall Street, 

Birmingham, 3 . 

MANESTY MACHINES, LTD., Manesty ‘Buildings, ‘College 

Lane, Liverpoo! 

— JOHN, & SONS (SALFORD), ‘LTD., ” Wellington 
Street Works, Salford 3, Manchester .. a 
WILKINSON, S. W., & CO., Western Road, Leicester 


Machinery (Supplementary) 
BROWN, DAVID, & SONS (HUDD.), LTD., Huddersfield 


MANUFACTURERS 14 MOULDINGS 
Te . E., LTD., Eccleston Works, 
St 


eet 1g LTD., Hayden Place, Portobello Road, London, 


BIRKBYS lito. ‘Woodfield Mills, Liversedge, forte. 
BLUEMEL BROS. her Wolston, nr. Cove 
BONNELLA, D. H & SON, LTD., 46-48, 7 ne Street, 


London, N. W.I 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 |. 
BUSHING CO., LTD., Hebburn-on-Tyne ‘ 
COLE, E. K., LTD., Ekco Works, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
CRAYONNE, LTD., St. Bernard Works, Bexley, Kent .. 
CRYSTALATE MOULDINGS, 153, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 
DE LA RUE, T! & CO., LTD., Telenduron Works, 
90, Shernhall Beame Waithamstow, London, E.17 
EBONESTOS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Excelsior tama Rollins 
Street, Canterbury Road, London, S.E.1 


“10, Bloomfield “Street, 


* Lightpill Iron Works, ‘Stroud, 


Telephone Nos. 
Mitcham 2283-6 
Victoria 8432 


Royal 2317 
Mansion House 8383 


Halesowen 1325 
Ho!born 3691-3 


Bangor 17 


Central 2885 

East 1792 
Prospect 3791 
Edinburgh 23117-8 
Preston 4045-6 
Victoria 5511 
Larkswood 2345 
Hebburn 49 
Birchfields 4554 
Scotstoun 2201 
Trafford Park 2431 


Streetly 7311 
Ware 322 


Ilford O166 


Stroud 236-7 
Victoria 1071-2 
Coventry 8781 
Manchester East 0681 


National 6459 


Peterborough 3201 
Congleton 114 
Chelmsford 3406 


Stepney Green 3434 
Fla.man 1456 


Stoke-on-Trent 2100 


Peterborough 3201 
Holborn |u/5 
Congleton 114 
Castleton (Rochdale) 
Stepney Green 3434 
Stroud 236-7 


Gloucester 2288 
Manchester East 0681 


Stoke-on-Trent 2100 


Kidderminster 117 


Stroud 236-7 
Midland 3795-6 


B'ham Cent. 1641-4 
Royal 2060 


Blackfriars 4844 
Leicester 21283 


Huddersfield 3500 


St. Helens 3206 


Park 5517 
Heckmondwike 514-5 
Wolston 22-3 


Museum 1882 & 0504 
Larkswood 2345 
Hebburn 49 
Southend 49491 
Bexleyheath 1069 
Metropolitan 5574 


Walthamstow 2900 
New Cross 1913 











Continued on page Vii 
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3. THROUGH LIFE WITH 4 PLASTICS 


A Marriage has been arranged between 
Peter, only son of Mr. and Mrs. B. Peabody, 
and Prudence, youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. E. Tate. 


Prudence’s dress-maker is working over- 
time on the trousseau and several hundred 
Lactoid buttons, some of them specially 
matched to the British Colour Council's shades, 
are being stitched to suits, blouses and skirts. 
Peter's tailor has also ordered extra supplies 
of Lactoid buttons of the masculine kind. 


Prayer Book cover, 
buttons and dress 
ornaments. 


The reception is going to be held in the 
Church Hall and the catering people are 
busy with special decorations. They have 
planned some delightful lighting 
effects using Cinabex, the super- 
safety transparent material which 
is approved by County Councils. 


Colour screens. 





The knot is tied! Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Peabody are off to foreign 
parts by air. The Best Man and 
Chief Bridesmaid came down to 
the Airport to see them off, and 
through the wide windows of the 
machine, with their panels of clear 
Bexoid, Peter and Prudence wave 
good-bye and watch the fields 
and hop-gardens of Kent 
unroll below. 


+(Next Month: A visit to Peter and Feiss) 


Prudence’s largely plastic home.) il 
Full information on any branch of Plastic 


Production may be had from the Company’s Head Office: Hale 
End, London, E.4. 


Aircraft windows,  in- 
spection panels, covers 
enclosing landing and 
navigation lights. 





In every home you will find a BX 


Plastic—even though it is only the eyelet 
covering on a shoe! The British Xylonite 
Company Limited makes three famous 
Thermo-Plastic raw materials Xylonite 
(Celluloid), Bexoid (Safety Celluloid) and 
Lactoid (Casein). From these materials 
other firms throughout the country manufac- 
ture an enormous range of everyday goods 
which are not only useful, but durable 
and beautiful. 


THE BRITISH XYLONITE COMPANY LIMITED 


MAKERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PLASTICS 


HALE END, LONDON, E.4, and BRANTHAM 
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Manufacturers of Mouldings—continued. 

ELLIOTT, E., LTD., Victoria Works, Summer 
Birmingham 

ELLISON INSULATIONS, LTD., Perry Barr, Birmingham, 20 

EVANS, F. W., LTD., Long Acre, Birmingham, 7 

FORBES PLASTIC MOULDINGS, LTD., Bridge ‘Works, 
Stamford Bridge, York 

FRASER & GLASS, LTD., Assembly Works, Woodside Lane, 
Finchley, London, N.12 

G.M.C. MOULDINGS, LTD., 240/2, York Road, London, N. 7 

HEALEY MOULDINGS, LTD., 109, Great Hampton Row, 


Birmingham = oe ee 
sees — LTD., 


Lon W.9. 
INSULATORS, Lib. Leopold Road, Angel Road,” "Edmonton, 
Londo 18 .%t,.. 

KENT MOULDINGS, Cray Works, Sidcup, Kent °.. 

LACRINOID LTD., Stafford Avenue, Gidea Park, Essex 

LITHOLITE INSULATORS & ST. ALBANS MOULDINGS, 
LTD., Sandown Road, Watford, Herts 

LONDON MOULDERS, phd India Works, Exhibition 
Grounds, Wembley, Middx 

LORIVAL MANUFACTURING co. (1921), LTD. Norwood 
Works, Southall, Middx. 

aun ~* ng & MOULDING CO., LTD., *Caris- 

e Road, Newport, 1.0.W 
MICA MANUFACTURING co.,LTD., Voita Works, Bromley, 


MOULDED PRODUCTS, LTD., “Chester 
Birmingham ‘ 
N. B. MOULDINGS. LTD., Tremlett Grove Works, Junction 
gate, London 
PARKER OVINDER &ACHURCH, Lt LTD., 551, Broad Street, 
Birmingham, eg 
PLASMIC, LTD., 23, ‘Ann’s Road, 
Tottenham, N.15 ain oe es es a 
— + ga LTD., Station Road, Acocks Green, 
rmingham 
PRESTWARE, LTD., Morden. Factory Estate, Morden Road, 
rton, London, S.W.19 
PUNFIELD & BARSTOW, LTD., Basil Works, ‘Westmorland 
London, N.W.9 
RAY MOULDINGS, LTD., Plant House, Longfield ‘Avenue, w.5 
ROANOID, LTD., 95, Bothwell St., Glasgow, C.2, Scotland 
ee RAZOR LTD., 255, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 


ROOTES MOULDINGS, LTD., Trading Estate, ‘Slough, Bucks 
SCOTTISH appa co., LTD., 33, West Savile Terrace, 


Edin 

SINGER THERMOPLASTIC PRODUCTS, LTD., Singer’ Works, 
71, Tranquil Vale, oo S.E.3 

SOUPLEX, LTD., Morecambe, Lanc: 

STREETLY MANUFACTURING cO., LTD., Streetly, Sutton 
Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham . 

Ss =" 99, Minerva Road, Chase Estate, London, 

WwW 


UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS, - LTD., 
Leicester Street, W.C.2 . 

UNIVERSAL METAL PRODUCTS, LTO., Langley | Road, 
Pendleton, Salford 
VISCOSE DEVELOPMENT ‘CO., 
Bromley, Kent .. ° 


RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., St.James’s St., London, S.W.1 
rite RUBBER CO., LTD., Mitcham Road, Croydon, 

urrey.. a i a - - in ne 
1OCO RUBBER & WATERPROOFING CO., LTD., Netherton, 

Works, Anniesland, Glasgow 
NORTH wag deat aay co., LTD., 200, Tottenham 


Cou 
POPPE RUBBER ri TrRE "c., Sherland ‘Road, "Twickenham 
RUBTEX LTD., Printing House Lane, Hayes, Middlesex 
ST. HELENS RUBBER CO., LTD., Slough, Bucks 
TAL INSERTS 
M.C.L. AND REPETITION, LTD., Pool 
Birmingham 
MILLS—BALL AND EDGE ‘RUNNER 
BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 
— Ip tg rere SONS & CO., LTD., 600, Commercial 
London, E.14 
STEELE COWLISHAW, Cooper St., Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent 
MOULDING POWDERS 
BAKELITE, LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
BEETLE PRODUCTS CO., LTD., Popes Lane, Oldbury, 
Worcestershire 
BIRKBYS, LTD., Woodfield ‘Mills, ‘Liversedge, Yorks | . 
BRITISH CELANESE,; er Celanese House, Hanover 
Square, Londén, 
BRITISH XYLONITE to. ‘Ui. Hale End, London, E.4 | 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Glos.. 
FERGUSON, JAS., & SONS, LTD., Lea ‘Park Works, Prince 
George's Road, Merton Abbey, London, S.W 
ate 5 & CO., LTD., Abbey House, Baker RY 


N.W.1, 
IMPERIAL “CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., Imperial “Chemi- 
cal House, Millbank, S.W.1 
INDURITE MOULDING POWDERS, LTD., Progress ‘Works, 
Whittaker Street, Radcliffe, Lancs. 
MAY & BAKER, LTD., Rhodoid Department, 42 3, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E. c.4 
MOULDRITE, LTD., Nobel House, Buckingham ‘Gate, 's.W.I 
api os LTD., Woodham Works, New Haw, Weybridge, 
urrey«. oe - es - ie as os 
ROCKHARD RESINS, LTD., Browell’s Lane, Feltham, Middx. 
PLASTICS ON PLYWOOD 
NORCROSS PANEL PLYWOOD CO., LTD., 
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Ph tiecsinans of one of the earliest ambitions of the moulder—the extrusion of heat- 
hardening plastics in endless lengths—has left us rather bewildered. Orders for hundreds 
of feet of this tubing flow in—we select from our long stock-racks, cut up and deliver— 


but where is it all going? 


Of course for towel rails, curtain rods and lamp standards it’s ideal—but obviously there 
are many other purposes for which it’s suited, too. There’s nothing else so lustrous and 
colourful, non-corrosive and durable, or possessing at the same time such valuable 
electrical and mechanical properties. 


* Extruded tubes and other sections in Beetle and Scarab are produced under a process 
covered by Patents Nos. 380824, 380825, 401428, 398330 
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Bakelite Materials give wider scope 
for packaging and display units... 
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BAKELITE Moulding Materials widen the scope finish and general air of quality combined with light 
of the manufacturer seeking to improve his packaging | weight and mechanical strength. Manufacturers desiring 
media. to investigate this subject are invited to write for full 
These materials can be moulded to almost any shape particulars of BAKELITE Moulding Materials and 


in a large variety of colours, and provide an. excellent the names of moulders of containers and packages. 
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A YEAR IN RETROSPECT 


WELVE months have passed since the first issue of 

this journal made its bow to a public that 
immediately recognized it as eminently desirable. 
Twelve issues of it have passed through the hands of 
readers, so that it is opportune to review what we have 
done and to estimate how well or ill it has assorted with 
our promises. 

In the first editorial of that issue we indicated that 
Plastics fulfils an important role. Here, was said, 
the reader will find the story and the progress of an 
industry still in its infancy and full of amazing promise 
—of which the man in the street has but glimpsed the 
surface. Here the industrialists of a thousand different 
works may find new substances for workers to fashion 
into innumerable shapes; the architect a new form for 
strength, beauty and hygiene; the artist a new material 
for his own expression. Here the wholesale and retail 
markets will find amazing varieties of finished goods in 
new forms and in new colours to attract the buyers of 
the world. 

The real function of this journal, then, is to promote 
the use of plastics—to increase the sale of plastics, with 
the full knowledge that thereby the world has much to 
gain, in economic and industrial efficiency, in beauty 
and in the things that make life pleasant and easier. 

Obviously, our reading public must be wide and far- 
flung. It is the man in the street we have sought, the 
intelligent man who will readily accept an improvement 
for utility’s sake or beauty; the average woman or 
housewife for whom so many of the world’s goods are 
constructed, whether they are houses, dress decorations 
or electric irons; the industrialist in every type of 
factory, whether he produces electrical goods, metal 
tanks, aeroplanes, cameras, perfumes, chemicals, ships 
or shoes or sealing-wax; the man in commerce whose 
wares depend so much on attractive display and 
packing; the artist who seeks new media for a new form 
of art; the very schoolboy in whom we see the future 
man, industrialist or artist. These must be our readers, 
for they are the buyers of plastics; they must know what 
they are buying and wherein lies the subtlety, let us 
call it, of plastics. 

The journal, then, was constructed for such readers. 


Devoid of technicalities, it must be attractive to read 
and withal profusely illustrated, displaying what new 
worlds plastics have conquered, and _ describing 
adequately without fear or favour the advantages or 
disadvantages of using the new materials in the various 
spheres of life. In other words, Plastics serves as a 
liaison between the plastics industry and the outside 
world, displays the goods of this industry in a manner 
as attractive as possible and guiding demands from the 
outside world into the proper channels to the plastics 
manufacturer. 

In the past twelve months, that course has been 
rigidly followed. On sale on the bookstalls it has reached 
a great public, with the result that from all quarters have 
come demands for information, suggestions and new 
ideas, some possible and some impossible, and requests 
for guidance from the man in the street, manufacturers, 
directors of art schools and commercial houses, from so 
many to whom plastics and their applications were 
either quite unknown or misapprehended. 

It is interesting to run through the past twelve issues 
of Plastics and to realize how startling so many of the 
new objects and applications were to many readers. A 
blister-proof Bakelite table top; Perspex for aircraft, 
lenses and for new art forms; transparent Beetle 
distributor caps; Gestetner rollers extruded from Rockite 
resin; cellulose acetate for Air-Raid Precautions; 
luminous plastics; resin-impregnated wood for leak- 
proof barrel and boat production; moulded cameras and 
moulded furniture; transparent packing, etc., etc. The 
tale is almost without end. And the demand for 
information from our public was indicative of how far 
we have served our purpose. 

So much of what we ourselves believe about Plastics; 
over-page we publish what others think. These letters, 
especially those from readers outside the plastics 
industry, are far more important than our own views 
and show more than any other means can, that the 
journal is making our public plastics conscious. 

On the same lines we shall continue, convinced that 
we are in an era when plastics are taking their rightful 
places in a world that, as never before, needs efficiency, 
colour and beauty of form. 
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/ |Plasti in Shipt ildi 


| ‘By A P. Chalitey, Editor “The Motor Ship”. 








The Most Famous of Dry Cleaners 


Walthamstow, London, E.17 


Dear Sir,—‘‘Happy birthday to you’’ is the natural comment 
on this first anniversary of ‘Plastics’? and | can see many 
more anniversaries looming ahead. | think your paper is 
one of the most interesting, and certainly the brightest, 
trade paper published in this country. Offhand, | should 
say that the publicity you give to new plastic goods, both 
raw materials and manufactured products, is of great value 
to the industry and does undoubtedly help to widen its 
scope and increase its prosperity. 
All the best for 1938. Yours truly, 


J. Bernard Argent, 
Managing Director of Achille Serre Ltd. 


A Renowned Broadcaster 


. 6, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


Dear Sir,—Congratulations on your first birthday ! 

‘*Plastics’’ seems to me to be an admirable mirror for 
one of the youngest and most surprisingly versatile of our 
new industries. In every single issue I’ve come on some 
striking items of news and illustrations that admirably 
demonstrated the resourcefulness and adaptability of this 
colourful industry. | suppose we all like to be taken for a 
peep behind the scenes and ‘‘Plastics’’ certainly does this 
for the industry. Those people who sneer at what they 
please to call ‘‘substitutes’’ should subscribe to your journal 
and learn something of the inventiveness and flexibility 
of this new and rapidly developing industry. 

| may say that | have no association with the industry at 
all; my interest is simply that of one who still believes 
that there is just as much fascinating news to be found in 
the industrial sphere as in the gossip columns of the 
so-called smart set. Yours truly, 


F. Buckley Hargreaves. 


The Editor of “Decoration” Praises 


14, Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 


, 

Dear Sir,—l! have followed with the greatest interest the 
progress of ‘‘Plastics’’ from issue to issue during the last 
twelve months and should like to congratulate you on what 
seems to me to be one of the most alive trade papers which it 
is my fortune to see. It seems eminently suitable that a young 
developing industry should be represented by a magazine so 
fresh and experimental in outlook. 

| cannot help wondering, however, whether the plastic 
industry is as much alive as its magazine. Moved by your 
article ‘‘Wanted—a Plastics House’’ which appeared in your 
May number, | made tentative approaches to your industry to 
collaborate in an imposing way in an exhibition which is to be 
held shortly in London and might be assumed to provide an 
opportunity for valuable publicity. The response, however, 
was not encouraging. Yours faithfully, 


Roger Smithells, 


Editor, ‘* Decoration.” 
Governor of the London School of Interior Decoration. 


A Year of ‘‘Plastics”’ 








Johnny Walker Going Strong for “Plastics” 


Kilmarnock House, 28, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3 


Dear Sir,—l feel that we would not like to allow ‘‘Plastics’”’ 
first anniversary to pass without writing to congratulate you 
on the success which the paper is obviously achieving, filling 
as it does a role of great usefulness to companies such as this. 
Our advertising, and occasionally our production departments 
from time to time find themselves confronted with various 
problems which, with your assistance, they have been success- 
ful in solving and we would be ungrateful if we did not take 
this opportunity of thanking you. With every good wish for 
continued and still greater success. Yours faithfully, 


E. G. Johnstone, 
Director, John Walker and Sons, Ltd. 


World’s Great Bookbinding Firm 


Kalamazoo Works, Northfield, Birmingham. 


Dear Sir,—On the occasion of your first birthday we write 
to wish you ‘‘many happy returns.’’ We should like you to 
know that we find your journal ‘‘Plastics’’ an extremely use- 
ful publication. Each number contains information of help 
and interest. 

We are glad to know that your journal is meeting with the 
success which it undoubtedly deserves. Yours faithfully, 


A. G. Rendall, 


Research Department, Kalamazoo (Sales) Ltd. 


The Man in the Street 


48, Hazel Grove, Mapperley, Nottingham 


Dear Sir,—Now that ‘‘Plastics”” is a. year old you will no 
doubt receive many letters from the leading people of the 
industry, but may | as one of your ordinary readers congratulate 
you on ‘‘Plastics’”’ first anniversary? The paper has fulfilled 
and exceeded the promise it showed in its original issue and 
its interest increases as the field of industrial activities it covers 
expands. There are other papers that give just a technical 
review of the plastic trades but only one ‘‘Plastics,”’ giving not 
only technical but also sales data and details, and thereby 
linking the manufacturer with the public. In this lies, | think, 
the secret of your superiority over other trade journals, that 
by your articles and brilliant photographs you demonstrate the 
wonderful ‘‘saleability’’ of plastic materials. 

You have brought a welcome note of modern efficiency into 
trade journalism and | congratulate you on a good job well done. 
With best wishes for a successful future. Yours faithfully, 


R. C. Gill. 


Well-known Designer Approves 


7, Camden Studios, Camden St., N.W.1 


Dear Sir,—I certainly cannot let ‘‘Plastics’’’ first birthday pass 
without offering my very sincere congratulations. As a 
designer in plastics | do appreciate the way in which you 
attempt to stimulate the manufacturer to make new applica- 
tions in plastic materials. While it is only too easy to 
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suggest the now familiar architectural dithyrambics in synthetic 
resin as instanced in journalistic pleas for battleships of 
Bakelite, ‘‘ Undergrounds’’ of Urea and a veritable metropolis 
of coal tar derivatives, | am glad to see that ‘‘Plastics’’ shows 
a realistic and proper appreciation of these materials. 

The suggestions put forward from time to time show a real 
grasp of the conditions which actually do exist in the industry 
and in this ‘‘ Plastics’ is doing a very good job. 

| wish your journal every success. Yours truly, 


Harold J. Dow. 


A Woman’s View 


660, Foleshill Road, Coventry 


Dear Sir,—l expect that most of your birthday greetings will 
be from men readers and possibly my brief comments will 
seem a little out of place; however, | must risk that. | am 
particularly interested in the use of plastics for dress 
ornaments and domestic appliances, and judging from your 
pages most of these seem to be made almost exclusively of 
Catalin; surely there are other materials, and if so, why not 
describe them? All this is somewhat beside the point, which 
is briefly this—all the very best for 1938. Yours is easily the 
most readable and up-to-the-second trade journal yet published 
in this country and may it long continue to be so. 
Yours faithfully, 


(Miss) D. Simpson. 


THE INDUSTRY’S OPINION St ae ae 








68, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 


Dear Sir,—l send you congratulations on the first year’s 
publication of ‘‘Plastics.’” The editorial matter has been 
informative, interestingly written and well illustrated and the 
journal has set a high standing in this respect and should go far 
towards achieving its object of extending a knowledge of 
plastics to those outside the industry. | sincerely hope that 
you will continue this policy of making the journal of interest 
to technicians in other industries and to potential users 
of plastics in the future. Yours very truly, 


H. V. Potter, 
Managing Director, Bakelite Ltd. 


1, Argyll Street, London, W.1 


Dear Sir,—You have reminded us that with the present 
issue ‘‘ Plastics”’ celebrates its first birthday and invited an 
expression of opinion as to the utility of its role. Most 
people are keen to learn more about plastics provided the 
facts are available in an easily digested form. Of that our 
own publicity affords conclusive evidence. Indeed, the 
appearance of large numbers of everyday articles made from 
new and pleasing materials, and the highly-coloured tales of 
their romantic origin, could hardly fail to stimulate an 
appetite for truth about this precocious industry. As the 
child itself is still too busy building and planning to give 
much thought to the world outside its nursery, there is 
real need for the services of an enthusiastic nursemaid. 
These your paper has set out to provide. 

We feel the closest interest in the continuing success of 
‘Plastics,’ as providing a link between the active elements 
of the industry and the public which it seeks to serve. 

Yours faithfully, 


Peter Chance, 
Director, British Industrial Plastics, Ltd. 
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Hale End, London, E.4 


Dear Sir,—On the completion of 12 months of publication it is 
a pleasure to be able to say that ‘‘Plastics,”’ in the capable 
hands of Temple Press, is a periodical which has been produced 
in an interesting and informative manner. | think that it has 
been instrumental in making the ever increasing types of 
plastics known in those directions where the product has a 
present or a potential use. 

| look forward with confidence to greater use and consequent 
expansion in production of the thermoplastic group of materials, 
which are the most modern development of an industry 
founded over sixty years ago. Yours truly, 


C. F. Merriam, 
Managing Director, British Xylonite Co., Ltd. 


3, Vere Street, London, W.1 


Dear Sir,—One year is a short time in the life of a publi- 
cation. However, within that time you have been able to 
make a large part of the general public plastic conscious. 
We still believe that the greatest field in which ‘< Plastics’’ 
can serve best is to appeal to the large consuming public 
rather than to specialize on the technical side. Hoping that 
you will still further expand in that direction, not only in 
the general make-up of the publication itself but especially 
in your editorial policy, and wishing you and your associates 
continued success, we are, with our very best wishes, 


E. J. Luster, 
Director, Catalin Ltd. 


Edmonton, London, N.18 


Dear Sir,—Heartiest congratulations to ‘‘ Plastics’’ upon its 
first birthday. | have read with interest each number 
published from its inception, and undoubtedly the journal 
is excellently produced and full of interest. To my mind, 
such a journal presenting information in an attractive 
manner must prove useful to the plastics industry. | believe 
one of your primary objects was to reach the public with 
your journal and, providing this is being achieved, your 
value to the industry generally is inestimable. 


W. C. Waghorne, 


Director, Insulators, Ltd. 


Walthamstow, London, E.17 


Dear Sir,—It is with much interest that | learn of the 
forthcoming first anniversary of the journal ‘‘ Plastics.’’ 
| have been particularly impressed by the new line of 
thought that has been thrown on our industry in the way 
of educating the general public to the development and 
application of plastics to articles of everyday life. The 
editorial matter has been throughout extremely crisp and 
to the point and | am sure that it must eventually stimulate 
the acceptance of plastics, not as a substitute, but as the 
correct way of extending to the public articles of everyday 
utility at an economic price. 

Your paper has also, in my judgment, been very much 
alive in focusing the question of design and development 
as it affects the manufacturer, and it is for this reason that 
| am particularly anxious to wish you continued. success 
and prosperity. Yours faithfully, 


H. C. Parker, 


Director, Thomas De La Rue and Co., Ltd. 


(Other letters are held over until next month) 














Low-loss parts for radio applications 

moulded in the new polystyrol plastic 

are being introduced by the Bakelite Cor- 

poration in the United States with 
great success. 


STARS and STRIP 


American novelty products involving the 
use of small watches in a variety of 
Catalin cast resin settings, which include 
bracelets, a cigarette case, and a very 
decorative lapel pendant. 








One of the largest radio cabinets 
moulded in the United States is pro- 
duced by Associated Attleboro Manu- 
facturers, Inc., for Pilot radios, using 
ivory Beetle moulding material. 


Many radio coils such as these are 

wound on Textolite laminated tubing 

produced from resin-impregnated sheet 

by the General Electric Company at its 
Lynn plant, Lynn, Mass. 


Two waffles can be baked at the same time 

in this ‘twin reversible’’ electrical appli- 

ance of recent design. Supports and re- 

versing handles are moulded in lustrous 
walnut Bakelite. 




















Tray for cocktail or similar uses formed Lux Clock Company produces this timing Fittings in the foreground are injection 
from a sheet opaque coral plastic with unit for use on the Roberts and Mander moulded from mottled green Tenite for 
removable ring supports in the crystal- Stove Company’s electric range. It use in the Stewart-Warner electric re- 
clear acrylic plastic, Lucite, manufac- effects automatic timing of oven heating. frigerator. Moulding is done by the 
tured by E. |. DuPont de Nemours. Moulded in black Durez. Erie Resistor Company. 














Modern wardrobe in which two types of DuPont Many American radio receiver cabinets for 
plastic are employed for accessories. Blanket table use are now being moulded from urea 
boxes are made from transparent Plastacele and phenolic plastics. The Fada set here 
(cellulose acetate) sheet and the garment shown has a case of ivory Beetle, an 
hangers from Lucite rod. American Cyanamid Company product. 








RCHITECTURAL lettering requires something far 

more than the ability to use precision tools. Indeed, 
one might well say that to maintain a consistently high 
standard of craftsmanship, there must be intimate know- 
ledge of the materials used—in this case plastics—and a 
somewhat unusual ability to adapt the materials to all 
modern requirements. 

Messrs. Dales, of Brighton, have for some years now 
specialized in high quality lettering that fits in with 
architectural requirements without being in any way 
blatant or freakish. Their experience shows that 
plastics lend themselves very readily to various com- 
binations and usage impossible with such stereotyped 
materials as tin, bronze, glass and wood. Probably 
one of the most interesting forms of lettering is the 
laminated type by which any combination of contrasting 
or blending colours can be effected, thus ensuring 
harmony with any general scheme of decoration. 

Erinoid is a favourite material for making letters 
because it can be worked with comparative ease, and is 
available in a number of suitable colours. 

Cast resins are also being fairly widely used, although 
they are not quite so easy to work as the casein material. 
At Dales’s works each letter is cut out by hand, and 
the assembled work either pinned direct to the wall 
or woodwork, or sunk into a wood panel. Several effects 
are obtainable and choice can be made from a range of 
colours, in opaque or transparent material, and from a 
combination of sheets. The finished sign requires no 
polishing and the letters will stand plenty of hard wear 
and also will not deteriorate in variable climates. 

The “ Inset’ method of plastic lettering is of par- 
ticular interest, as it may be carried out in any hard- 
wood and colour to suit the joinery. Owing to the 
clean-cut nature of the lettering it is so sharply defined 


Examples of Dales’s hand- 
made plastic letters used 
in conjunction with 
selected hardwoods. 
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that a small “ Inset” sign will often answer the purpose 
of a considerably larger one painted or chiselled. No 
renewals or upkeep are required, and therefore, unlike 
metal lettering which requires polishing, the cost of 
maintenance is absolutely nil. 

Another rather interesting point about plastic lettering 
is that in the case of not infrequent departmental 
changes the wooden plates on which the letters are 
mounted can be shifted as such changes occur. With 
painted work it is, of course, quite impossible to avoid 
a certain amount of trouble and confusion as the new 
signs have to be painted in afresh. 

By using transparent plastic letters set into hardwood 
panels it is possible to illuminate them by transmitted 
light. Many examples of such signs were carried out by 
Dales for the S.S. “* Queen Mary ” and other important 
ships. 

A large number of hotels, such as the Cumberland, 
and important commercial buildings like Broadcasting 
House and Shell Mex. House, make use of plastic 
lettering, and it is now widely recommended by 
leading architects on account of its hard wearing 
properties, colour and neatness. 

Another rather interesting use of plastic lettering is 
for special display purposes in conjunction with neon 
lighting. Some striking window exhibits have been 
built up with cast resin letters enclosed in a novel frame- 
work of vividly coloured neon tubes. 
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Letters of mark by 
London Moulders, Ltd. 


At the commencement of this article the craftsman- 
ship and high degree of specialization was stressed 
because the production of first-class lettering in plastics 
is essentially the work of the artist and the careful 
manipulator. Yet the art of letter cutting from plastics 
need not be, and is not a closed industry for those 
experts who have made it their own special niche in 
life. Plastics become amenable to treatment by most 
who have a perception of the beauty in lettering, who 
possess the ability to form a beautiful letter and the 
“hands” wherewith to carve and cut. 

This is the reason for the recent development by 
London Moulders, Ltd., of Wembley, a firm well known 
for the production of mouldings from moulding powders 
using the conventional press. It is only within very 
recent days that this company decided to carry out this 
type of work, and judging from recent results they have 
achieved remarkable success in a short time. 

Transparent Catalin, ruby, colourless, golden yellow 
and many other colours, is a favourite material from 
which to construct modernistic lettering, and London 
Moulders, Ltd., have turned out some very striking 
signs in this material. As for the artistry in design and 
the brilliance of finish, the above photograph illustrates 
this far better than words. 

The demand for first-class lettering in plastics is grow- 
ing, and many large firms are being attracted by the 
outstanding properties of the cast resins as regards 
colour, transparency and ability to transmit the maxi- 
mum amount of light. 








First steps in letter cutting 
at London Moulders, Ltd. 
This stage closely resembles 
fretwork. 
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New Industries for Old 


RUBBER ENTERS THE FIELD OF AGRICULTURE 


N a London museum there is a roughly made ball of 

rubber that was brought from South America over 159 
years ago. We now know that such balls were widely 
used as playthings in Mexico and Brazil long before 
Columbus and Cortez appeared in the New World. 

It seems so far a cry from the 15th century toy to the 
present ubiquity of rubber in our everyday life, that it is 
sometimes difficult to realize how slowly the Old World 
adopted this strange product of atree. Yet understand- 
ably slowly, for rubber in the raw state has a compara- 
tively short life for industrial purposes, and it was not 
until a long period of examination that successful 
improvement made it acceptable. 

Dr. Naunton remarks in his very excellent book, 
‘“‘Synthetic Rubber’’: ‘‘ Natural rubber has many pro- 
perties which make it valuable in a variety of industries. 
But, whatever be the reason why the tree produces 
rubber, it certainly does not do so with any design to 
serve the needs of modern industry; no surprise is there- 
fore aroused by the fact that natural rubber rarely 
proves ideally suited for a specific purpose. In conse- 
quence, the manufacturer has to adjust the nature of his 
finished articles to the specific properties of the raw 
material, rubber, which Nature has seen fit to provide.” 

There is this, however, to note, that modern rubber- 
finished materials are an enormous improvement on 
those of bygone days, and that such improvements 
reflect highly on the patience and careful work of 
chemists, physicists and manufacturers, for much of the 
work was carried out ‘‘in the dark.’’ This expression 
is employed here because the structure of rubber was 
then—and, to a great extent, still is—unknown, and 





Agricultural Section in the 
Rubber Pavilion at Bellahouston 
showing sheep boots, etc. 





much of the early success in making rubber stronger, 
hard or soft at will, more able to stand up to use, or to 
light and chemical action, was due to accident as much 
as to knowledge. 

While paying credit to those famous chemists and 
physicists who have studied these problems, merely for 
the love of their science, or to those few manufacturers 
of finished goods who utilized chemical and physical 
knowledge, it must be admitted that, until very recent 
years, little or no help was extended to them by the 
other end of the industry—the rubber growing end. 
Sufficient and often plenty of money was made by grow- 
ing rubber, and the attitude was apparently the very 
shortsighted one of ‘‘ Fabrication from rubber is not our 
pigeon; let the manufacturers do*the research work.”’ 

To-day the scene has changed. Following the disas. 
trous year of 1930, rubber growers have been 
frightened into realizing that rubber growing would not 
be profitable unless the sales of rubber increased, and 
more money is being spent to discover new outlets. 

The Rubber Growers Association has for some years 
now taken adequate steps to remedy the deficiency of 
the industry, and has succeeded in promoting new uses. 

One of the most recent to come under examination is 
agriculture, in which one can truthfully say until five or 
ten years ago little or no rubber at all was used. 

Some two years ago the Rubber Growers Association 
published a series of bulletins on ‘‘ Rubber and its Uses 
in the Agricultural Industry,’’ the contents of which 
show adequately what great strides have been made. A 
very promising outlet is the adoption of non-skid pneu- 
matic tyres for many agricultural implements instead of 
steel wheels. There is often not only a mechanical 
improvement and a saving on the wear and tear of 
machinery, but also an initial lower cost. An interest- 
ing advantage in sugar beet growing is the elimination 
of digging in and damage of crops by steel wheels. 
Rubber wheels also overcome the effect of uneven 
germination caused by marks of steel-wheel tractors. 

These pamphlets also describe the use of rubber in 
modern milking methods and stable management, where 
special rubber floors, already described in Plastics, have 
been. designed. Other novel applications, such as 
rubber-slotted pads for use as tree ties to prevent abra- 
sion of the bark, rubber potato prong protectors to pre- 
vent damage to the tubers, moulded rubber holders for 
“‘cloches,’’ rubber latex as a preservative for shrubs 
during transportation, the covering of machinery with 
rubber on parts where bruising of fruit may take place, 
and the use of cellular expanded rubber compounds as 
an insulator for fruit storage. 

At the Rubber Technology Conference held in London 
on May 23-25, Mr. Alexander Hay, Agricultural Liaison 
Officer, Rubber Growers Association, Inc., described in 
detail much of the foregoing, and further indicated the 
increasing demand for rubber horseshoes, horseshoe 
pads, and cattle and sheep boots. He states that the 
introduction of the sheep boot as a means of retaining 
dressings in position during the treatment of foot-rot has 
prevented the spread of disease on many farms. Simi- 
larly, ‘‘foul’’ in the feet of cattle is controlled. 
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?LASTICS for GAS METERS 





EW people, even in the gas industry, would con- 

sider that plastics were likely to be of much use in 
the manufacture of gas meters, but it is a fact that 
during the past few years meter manufacturers have 
shown a significant interest in synthetic resins. It is 
not so much a question of replacing expensive metal com- 
ponents with cheaper moulded ones, indeed the latter 
are sometimes the more costly, but rather the use of 
plastic parts to overcome certain inherent defects of 
similar ones made of metal. 

The increasing use of a rather dry gas from coke 
ovens has resulted in at least one defect in ordinary 
meters. These squeak rather badly as the valve heads 
move slowly backwards and forwards. To overcome 
this noise at least one manufacturer of meters uses 
valve heads moulded of phenol formaldehyde resin in 
place of the light alloy generally recommended for 
that purpose. The actual leather diaphragm itself, 
which is cut out of a specially selected East India 
tanned and dressed sheepskin, is usually treated with 
an oily mixture so that it will not deteriorate in the 
continual presence of gas. Some meter manufacturers 
use a recipe which has not been altered for many years, 
but others are continually improving the original 
formula in the light of present-day knowledge. 

One of the most interesting improvements in recent 
years has been the introduction of synthetic resin com- 
positions in the oil mixture. The former help to pre- 
serve the leather fibres and to prevent their gradual 
disintegration due to the action of the corrosive com- 
ponents of gas. 

Plastics are to-day also being used for the rim of 
the diaphragm which holds the leather in position. It 
is claimed that phenol formaldehyde resin is preferable 
to metal for this purpose, owing to its complete 
resistance to any corrosive action, no matter whether 
it is an excessively dry or wet-natured gas which passes 
through the meter. In addition the plastic rim does not 
corrode or stain the leather. 

In conversation with one of the managers of a large 
meter firm, the writer asked for his opinion concerning 
the possible use of moulded domestic meter cases. 
“ Absurd,” replied the manager, then he paused and 
gave a sly wink. “But you may see some at Castle 
Bromwich B.I.F. next year.” 

A prominent moulder who specializes in heavy elec- 
trical work stated that there was no reason why small 
meters should not be pressed out of special shock-resist- 
ing powder. He pointed out that the dimensions of 








the standard domestic meter were not larger than the 
average moulded radio receiver, and should not present 
many more difficulties. The point was raised as to 
whether even a reinforced plastic meter would be able 
to stand up to hard knocks, but on inquiry it was found 
that, except when the meters are removed from domestic 
premises during the time when the latter are unoccupied, 
the meters are usually fixed in a cupboard well out of 
people’s way. 

It must not be supposed that it is only for standard 
consumers’ meters that plastics offer the most promising 
possibilities. The increasing demand for industrial 
meters up to and even above 6,000 cubic ft. per hour 
capacity will no doubt encourage the plastics industry 
to evolve new uses for moulded parts. Obviously even 
the most optimistic supporter of plastics could hardly 
believe that the case for a large industrial meter which 
might stand nearly 6 ft. high could be moulded of 
Bakelite, or indeed any other substance, but quite 
possibly a number of small components might be 
moulded. It is also more than likely that some form 
of synthetic resin could and, indeed, often is, used 
as a protective coating for certain exposed metal parts. 

Further uses of plastics for meters will, no doubt, 
occur to manufacturers after a survey of the trade. 


The gas 
meter 
offers 
added 
scope for 
plastics. 
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* 


An interesting experiment was carried out by the 
intrepid members of the Mount Waddington Expedition, 
who have just recently returned from the little-explored 
coastal range of British Columbia. There were four 
tents in regular use, two being- made of fabric impreg- 
nated with Neoprene, and others of the usual textile 
material. Actual experience showed the former to be 
greatly superior as they did not crack in intense cold 
and high-altitude sunlight and kept the bitter wind out 
and the warmth in. So obvious were the advantages in 
comfort of the Neoprene tents that the party drew lots 
to see who were to be the lucky sleepers each night. 


* 


Electrical Commodities, Ltd., Sparton Works, Stone- 
bridge Park, London, have produced a new range of 
fans, which are equipped with soft rubber blades 
guaranteed for five years against cracking or becoming 
brittle. This new type of fan should prove very attrac- 
tive for domestic and also office use, as it is practically 
silent in operation and, of course, very much safer than 
the ordinary kinds with metal blades. 


* 


One of the periodical meetings of the World Road 
Congress is to be held at The Hague this month, and 
the subject of rubber roads is to be fully discussed. 
Experience in this country indicates that more rubber- 
surfaced roads are likely to be laid in the near future if 
the Lombard Street experiment proves successful. 
Although rubber surfacing costs a good deal more than 
any other type, the former is specially suitable for roads 
lined with large and important buildings which might 
easily be affected by continual heavy vibration, and 
where working conditions are rendered difficult by the 
roar of traffic. Rubber roads have a long life and 
require very little, if any, attention. 


* 


Ingenious and convenient coverings for storing clothes 
in wardrobes and cupboards are now being made of 
Pliofilm transparent rubber film. They are sold in the 
States under the name of “‘ Royalty’’ garment protec- 
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tors and are made by the Royalty Texture Co., 
Pittsburg. These coverings have important advan- 
tages over those made of transparent cellulose film and 
offer more than twice the latter’s resistance to tear. 
Pliofilm can easily be cleaned with a damp cloth. 


* 


A new type of closure has been developed by the 
famous American chemical concern Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, and consists of a glass disc cushioned 
by a rubber washer and held securely in place on the 
ground rim of the neck of the bottle by a moulded screw 
cap. The improved closure has been subjected to the 
most severe tests and proved its reliability. 


* 


As the tests carried out on Onazote lifebuoys by the 
Royal Humane Society over a period of 12 hours daily 
for six weeks have ended so successfully, most of the 
locks on the upper part of the river are to be equipped 
with lifebuoys made of this material next season. The 
Expanded Rubber Co., Ltd., Croydon, London, are the 
manufacturers. 


* 


A patent has been taken out by the Standard Oil 
Development Co. to protect a method of preparing a 
lubricating-oil grease containing 5 per cent. of latex, or 
natural rubber, ir mineral oil. This latest application 
of rubber is certainly one of the most unusual of recent 
years. 


* 


This excellent series of photographic enlargements, 
which were reproduced in the April issue of Revue 
Générale du Caoutchouc, is being used in France to 
make people more rubber conscious. 





Heat resistance. 





Expansion. 





Electric insulation. Noise absorption. Resistancetochemical 
attack. 





Elasticity. 


Pliability. Hygiene. 
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surement of angle of contact between liquid and 






cic surfaces using a Vernier microscope. 


THE 
PRODUCT OF 
EXHAUSTIVE 
RESEARCH 


MOULDRITE 


PHENOL-FORMALDEHYDE and UREA-FORMALDFH YDE We are in a position to furnish detailed technical 


Powders, Resins and Syrups information regarding all these products, and can 


ae PERSPEX ” and + DIAKON ” ACRYLIC RESINS give unbiassed and practical advice as to the best 


in Sheet or Powder Form materials for use under any given circumstances. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
(MOULDRITE LTD.) 
NOBEL HOUSE, 2 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. ’Phone : VICtoria 8432. 


Midland Sales Office : LOMBARD HOUSE, GT. CHARLES STREET, BIRMINGHAM. "Phone : CENtral 2765. 
M.8 
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TREFOREST TRADING ESTATE 





towards 


RENT. RATES AND TAXES 





NEW FACTORIES AT 


RENTALS FROM G20. ! | 


LOANS AT LOW INTEREST | PER SQ. FT. PER ANNUM 
for the purchase of plant |-————______) 


and the provision of 
1,000,000 working capital 
SHOPPING BASKETS }—___—s 


within an hour and a 
sen half of ‘your factory by IBS See eee aeaeaean 


Post this for full particulars of the special financial inducements, power 
and transport services, local markets, sites, factories, etc., to :—Douglas A. 
Duncan, General Manager, South Wales and Monmouthshire Trading 
Estates Ltd., 44h Western Mail Chambers, Cardiff. ’Phone : Cardiff 3674. 
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Ideas— 





By the EDITOR 


The notes I published some months ago on this 
subject created a wide circle of interest in this country 
and the United States. I have now 
received a sample of luminous cellu- 
lose acetate in sheet form from Messrs. 
May and Baker, who are now able to 
supply users with this material. A powder form for 
moulding purposes is not yet available. I reproduce 


Luminous 
Plastics 





herewith a small decorative cut-out from the sheet, 
which I have stuck on to my bedside lamp to indicate 
its position in the dark. As I am one of those awkward 
persons who get up in the middle of the night to jot 
down odd notes, it has already proved its usefulness. 
As will be seen from the above photo, which was taken 
in the dark, the edge of the lamp and part of the decora- 
tive background are readily visible. 


While walking across the South Downs and at odd 
places sampling the local beverages, it struck me very 
forcibly how strong is the movement to 
Pub. Signs replace the old badly designed and 
and Weather- poorly executed inn sign. To-day the 
vanes work is being carried out by well- 
known artists who are a source of keen 
pleasure to me. “The Old Brown Cow” no longer 
looks as if it suffers from elephantiasis, and “‘ The White 
Horse” looks as if it were cut from a Munnings picture. 
Art has stepped in and has taken a worthy place in a 
worthy sphere. But alas! what steps have the artists 
taken to protect these beautiful paintings from the 
buffetings of wind and rain, dust and dirt? None, I 
fear, and I suppose that in less than a year ‘“ The Dun 
Cow” will be black and “ The White Horse” will be a 
grey. There passed through my mind the new process 
that Bakelite, Ltd., are developing, the impregnating of 
pictures with resin and making them virtually imperish- 
able and washable. Really, we must teach these artists 
something they have not yet realized. 





On the same walk I saw, turning in the air above me, 
a weather-cock cut out of sheet metal in the shape of a 
ship. Rather like fret-work, it seemed to me, and so 
suggestive of better production and more lasting from 
laminated sheet. 


Evered and Co., Ltd., have once again shown me 
that my knowledge of what is being manufactured in 
plastics is not so wide as I fondly 
imagine. Last month I stated that the 
production of coloured moulded pic- 
ture hangers “is such an obvious 
outlet that I should have thought they were already on 
the market in some form, although, perhaps, not in the 
ordinary hook shape.” My reason for this statement 


Picture 
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was, of course, that I had seen none on the market and 
that the hook would, in view of the shape, be fairly 
difficult to mould. 

Nothing of the sort, however. Such a hook is 
already marketed by Evered and Co. (see photograph), 
and an excellent job it is, too. It is very robust and 
would hold up a house. It is produced from both 
phenol and amino resin powders in dark or in light 
pastel shades. 


Cellulose acetate in the form of thread in all colours 
is a comparative newcomer, which is being widely used 
for stitching acetate sheet in the con- 


Cellulose struction of lampshades. Even the 
Acetate thinnest is tough, and the sample I 
Thread have seen and handled, which is about 


0.04 in. diameter, will stand a lot of 
twisting and wear without breakage. I have heard that 
French workers have used it as a crocheting material 
for the making of ladies’ collars and belts. I hope to 
obtain a finished example of this work for our next 


issue. 
D 


“General 
Release 


OLOURFUL and 

fitted toilet case 
Xylonite Co., Ltd. 
pattern and contains 
or maize. 
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New and Interesting Plastic Goods 


certainly very attractive is this 
of Xylonite made by British 
It is known as the “ Regal” 
six pieces in pink, blue, green 


SY 
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HE Legion Compact watch on the left and Duo 

Superior clock on the right are two interesting 
examples of popular priced Ingersoll productions. The 
cases are moulded of phenol formaldehyde resin by 
two well-known firms. London Moulders, Ltd., are 
responsible for the Legion Compact cases and Prestware, 
Ltd., mould the Duo Superior clock cases. 


QZ 


OST housewives, we imagine, will admire the 

lustrous beauty of these Catalin.handles which so 
well suit modern stainless steel cutlery. The fact that 
this cast resin is obtainable in such a wide range of 
transparent, semi-transparent and opaque colours 
renders it most suitable for domestic goods. 


SY 


TREAMLINING imparts to this G.E.C. iron some 

attractive selling features. The beauty of its line— 
modern, graceful and slim—makes an immediate appeal 
to the eye. The Bakelite moulded handle not only 
provides perfect insulation, but it is fitted with a thumb 
rest suitable for left or right hand. The connector is 
also moulded of Bakelite. All the moulded components 
are made at the Witton works of the company. 


LY 


HE “ Snow White ” range of toilet goods is proving 

a best seller, and this baby’s set is one of the most 
popular lines turned out by the British Xylonite Co., 
Ltd. All the articles, except the comb, are decorated 
with characters from Walt Disney’s successful film, and 
greetings cards are supplied with each set. 


RQ 


HESE excellent examples of moulded toilet ware 

show how plastics can contribute to the hygiene and 
colourfulness of the modern bathroom. O. C. Hawkes, 
Ltd., of Birmingham, handle these attractive items and 
they are moulded of amino resin powder. H. E. 
Ashdown (Birmingham), Ltd., Eccleston Works, St. 
Helens, are the moulders of these lines which were 
designed specially for O. C. Hawkes, Ltd. 
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New and Interesting Plastic Goods 


HIS moulded pencil sharpener is a neat and handy 

little gadget which is obtainable at most of the big 
multiple stores. It is light in weight and, being 
moulded, does not rust, and unlike metal it cannot, of 
course, stain the fingers even when used repeatedly. 


SB 


PIRAL-SHAPED Rhodoid cord finds several 

interesting uses for display and theatrical work in 
France and we understand from May and Baker, Ltd., 
that a number of inquiries has been received from 
firms in this country. The material is available in 
transparent form and also opaque white and various 
colours. 


SY 


GFA introduce this new Rondinax daylight 

developing tank for 35 mm. miniature film. It is 
moulded of a special phenol formaldehyde resin and 
is exceptionally strong and readily serviceable. The 
tank is an excellent example of successful designing 
for efficiency and simplicity of handling, as even a 
short acquaintance enables the amateur to develop his 
films without troubling about a darkroom. 


SS 


HIS Tufnol draining board, installed in the dark- 
4 room at the Birmingham works of Ellison Insula- 
tions, Ltd., is in perfect condition after four years’ 
continuous wetting with the usual photographic liquids, 
including corrosive chemicals. Although the material 
is more expensive than teak it is far more durable and 
serviceable and of considerable interest to commercial 
photographers. 

SG 


IGNIFIED and yet eminently serviceable are these 
Catalin brushes. They illustrate to excellent 
advantage the use of cast resin for quality ware. 


Se 


IGARETTES may be allowed to burn on surfaces 
finished with the new Bakelite blister-proof veneers 
without causing a blemish. The material is also 
unaffected by alcohol and moisture. 

















HERE is no doubt that originality pays good divi- 

dends, especially originality in plastics. In the April 
issue of Plastics the suggestion was put forward for an 
Ideas Department and it was stated that one good, clear 
idea is worth months of sales propaganda on an over- 
worked proposition. Few would care to dispute the 
soundness of this suggestion, especially as one well- 
known firm of moulders, Rootes Mouldings, Ltd., of 
Slough, have for some months now found an Ideas 
Department to be a profitable reality. 

Some of Rootes’ bright ideas have attracted wide 
attention by reason of their ingenuity and attractiveness 
of design, and what is far more important, they have 
sold exceptionally well. Their latest achievement is 
known as the Printeesy, Fount Brush, which is equipped 
with a patented moulded head holding the thick felt 
nib. It is easily the most convenient and generally 
serviceable lettering device so far produced, as it 
renders stencils quite unnecessary for a number of letter- 
ing jobs. There is no mess and even a child could turn 





This novel and efficient 
illuminated bait is made 
mostly of cellulose acetate. 
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out some very creditable results. Inks are available in 
black, red, green and blue, and the felt nib may be used 
to obtain light, medium or heavy strokes, according 
to the type of lettering desired, by merely writing with 
the thickest or narrowest part of the nib. To refill the 
bottle all that is necessary is to unscrew the moulded 
cap, which takes only a few seconds. 





Close up of the moulded 
screw top fitted to the 
Printeesy Fount Brush. 


Another source of profitable ideas is the United States, 
where the new plastic fish bait originates. 

An, American business man, who happened to be an 
enthusiastic angler, hit upon a novel method of attract- 
ing fish by means of an illuminated bait. The Sure-Catch 
Lure Company, of Irvington, New Jersey, demonstrated 
at the recent Sportsmen’s Show in New York that a 
little wattage in the water brings in sailfish, amberjack, 
kingfish and marlin with unusual success. 

To construct an illuminated fish lure it was necessary 
to have a material that was translucent or transparent, 
water resistant, capable of threading or grooving, and 
of sufficient strength to resist the slashing attack of 
hundreds of pounds of fighting fish. These require- 
ments were met by Du Pont’s Plastacele cellulose acetate 
moulding powder, which is prepared by the Boonton 
Molding Company for the Sure-Catch Lure Company. 
In a machine tension tést, the lure withstood a pull of 
480 pounds. In actual service tests the line has broken, 
but never the lure. 

In the toilet field, buyers are influenced to a very 
considerable extent by the appearance and novelty of 
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The new Tek display stand of 
Messrs. Johnson and Johnson 
has a cellulose acetate tumbler 
which holds the tooth brushes. 


the container. It is realized that as there is very little 
difference in the efficiency of the various razors at a 
standard price, the deciding factor in clinching a sale is 
the container. The- majority of the Gillette pattern 
razors are put up in brown moulded cases of phenol 
formaldehyde resins, but there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for coloured containers designed on new, compact 
and really practical lines, such as the Beetle Gem razor 
package made by the American Safety Razor Company. 
During the two years this smart-looking set has been on 
the market the company has built up record sales and 
obtained a good share of the better-class business in 
toilet goods. 

The stationery business is one justly deserving atten- 
tion by moulders. There are already a large number of 
small accessories made of plastics, both thermo-setting 
and thermo-plastics, and of course, there are ink-stands, 
blotters and calendars. The Permanote, moulded by 
G.M.C., represents one of the most practical of the 
desk scribbling pads and one which so happily com- 
bines novelty of design with real usefulness. 

There are many other applications which might well 
be developed. Take, for instance, stationery boxes. 
Moulded boxes in black, white and a range of attractive 
colours should make an immediate appeal to women 
buyers and could be sold separately or full of quality 
stationery. In America the Gorham Company, of Rhode 
Island, supply quite a healthy demand for these luxury 
items. 

Turning briefly to window and counter displays of 
the inexpensive type, some interesting experiments have 
been made by using cellulose acetate sheeting in con- 
junction with cardboard and wood to build up three 
dimensional displays. The Tek display made by Ford, 
Shapland and Co., Ltd., London, incorporates a realistic 
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tumbler made of acetate material, which folds perfectly 
flat and combines the merit of a built-up display with 
the simplicity of a printed one. 

There are excellent possibilities for this new treat- 
ment, as ‘“‘ three dimensionalism ” gives greater interest 
to the display and ensures that the product stands out 
to the best possible advantage. One can visualize other 
promising displays made up of the same material and 
boosting the sales of beauty preparations, domestic 
appliances and pharmaceutical products; these being 
the most obvious applications. 

In the manufacture of lighting fittings there is excel- 
lent scope for originality of design. The so-called 
“ puzzle” lighting fittings introduced in Germany a year 
or so ago might well be taken up by manufacturers in 
this country. These puzzle fittings are so designed that 
they can be built up from a comparatively small stock 
of standard parts. In this way the retailer, or even the 
consumer himself, can accurately adjust the light distri- 
bution on the spot, according to circumstances. A choice 
of light pendant fittings is given and a stock of 31 
interchangeable parts is available with which to 
assemble several hundred shapes of fittings of all de- 
scriptions. The interchangeable parts consist of bowls 
of satined and flashed opal glass, also moulded ones of 
amino resin, and a spacious anodized aluminium diffus- 
ing surface. They range from the direct type of fitting 
with 58 per cent. downflux and 14 per cent. upflux to 
the indirect working fitting with 30 per cent. downflux 
and 70 per cent. upflux. 

These various suggestions, although necessarily 
restricted to three or four likely fields for plastics, do 
indicate the immense potentialities of these materials. 
Plastics lend themselves more readily than any other 
group of materials to adaptation, and the industry will 
certainly reap the benefit if customers in search of new 
productions, or desiring to make drastic alterations in 
the appearances or functions of existing articles, are 
made to realize that they merit first consideration. Our 
claim is that plastics can most certainly deliver the goods. 





Moulded containers for Gem 
razors attract attention and 
increase sales. 














EASURES to safeguard the civilian population 
against the menace of aerial bombardment are 
unpopular. 

The average citizen either cannot be bothered or he 
is too busy at the moment to concern himself with 
A.R.P., and municipal and urban district councils adopt 
a similar attitude mainly because they know that as a 
vote-catcher these three grim letters carry no weight 
at all. There has been so much abject nonsense both 
talked and: written about this subject that even the 
thinking man is bewildered. On the one hand, he 
reads that Government experts consider the standard 
gas mask and precautionary measures to be satisfac- 
tory, and on the other hand he reads that certain dis- 
tinguished scientists are dissatisfied, and think both the 
gas masks and recommended precautionary methods 
are completely unsatisfactory. Out of the welter of 
conflicting statements one ominous fact emerges—the 
urgent necessity of preparedness. It may be that the 
measures recommended by the Home Office are open 
to criticism, but at least they do offer the civilian 
population a reasonable degree of security, and it is 
midsummer madness to neglect or postpone these 
obvious and elementary safeguards. 
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A survey of the progress made with air raid precau- 
tions in Germany makes our own efforts appear almost 
insignificant. The Reich Air Defence League has 
12,000,000 contributing members, 5,000,000 trained 
members, 65,000 local branches and 3,400 training 
schools. It is a poor admission to have to make that 
this country is prepared to muddle through somehow, 
whereas a great and powerful neighbour has a 
12,000,000 organization as a bulwark against attack. 
This is not a time for delay and indecision. The whole 
nation should be mobilized to the urgency of A.R.P., 
and made to realize that the menace of those initials 
can be lessened by enthusiastic co-operative effort. 

So far the bulk of the publicity focused on A.R.P. 
has dealt with gas, but those in authority seem reluctant 
to admit that its danger is considerably over-emphasized 
and that the real menace, which we seem helpless to 
combat, is the high-explosive and incendiary bomb. 
While direct hits are not likely to be numerous, the 
danger of flying glass would extend over a very wide 
area round each bomb. Ordinary glass windows are 
liable to shatter into dagger-like fragments, which are 
blown at terrific force either into the room or out into 
the street, depending on the direction from which the 
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LORIVAL 
FINE MOULDINGS 


for 
APPEARANCE -ACCURACY: RESISTANCE: UTILITY 


m2 


PACKING However good a product, its marketable value is dependent 


to a large extent on outward appearance. To ensure maximum sales the 


product should be dressed attractively. 


a ee ESS) A thousandth of an inch may make the 


difference between efficiency and failure. Absolute accuracy is essential 


for smooth working. 


AIRCRAFT Safety is the first consideration. Lorival fine mouldings 


have resistance to salt water, moisture, extremes of temperature and: most 
acids. They have an impact strength greatly superior to other ordinary 


materials and a maximum strength-weight ratio. 


A THOUSAND general uses. Lorival fine mouldings serve 


innumerable purposes and will invariably bring distinction to your products. 


LORIVAL MANUFACTURING CO, (1921) LTD. 


Norwood Works, Southall, Middlesex. 
Telephone: Southall 1014. 





CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY AND AIR MINISTRY 
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recision Hloulders 
with Engineering Ability 


ROOTES MOULDINGS LTD. are 
in a position to handle any moulding 
problem, simple or difficult, and 


will present you with the most 
economical and satisfactory solution. 


AMOI 


SLOUGH ....% BUCKS 


TOG i a cess se paige Slough 491 London Office: 


Moulders of Bakelite 
and other Synthetic 
Materials. 











Telephone ....... Waterloo 5353 
0. 
Lae 


INJECTION MOULDING 
MACHINE 


A new large capacity machine for parts up 
to 6 oz. in weight. 300/400 shots per hour. Maximum 
pressure on material 28,000 Ibs. per sq. inch. 

Maximum injection area of mould capacity : 
30 sq. inches at maximum pressure. 

Weight of machine, 12,000 Ibs. 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF REED-PRENTICE INJECTION MOULDING 
MACHINES MAY BE SEEN AT OUR LONDON SHOWROOMS 
70, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, S.W.I. 














accents; ALFRED HERBERT LTD., COVENTRY 
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This Hope’s window is glazed with Armourbex, 

the plastic sheet which is able to withstand un- 

scathed the equivalent of a 150-lb. bomb exploded 
ft. away. 


air-rush advances. One very successful method is to 
replace glass with a material known as Super- 
Armourbex, a material made by British Xylonite Co., 
Ltd., which consists of clear cellulose-acetate sheet rein- 
forced with steel wire mesh. While the transparency is 
not quite so good as that of plain glass, the amount of 
light transmitted is excellent, and, in any case, office 
and factory windows nowadays are generally trans- 
lucent rather than transparent. 

Such a material would not fly in jagged ‘splinters 
under explosion pressure, and its usefulness has already 
been endorsed by a great explosive company who have 
specified it for the windows in their latest factory. 
Super-Armourbex is also being used in one of the largest 
electric power stations in the West of England, the 
object being to protect the delicate instruments which, if 
damaged in an air raid, might paralyse the industries of 
the Severn basin on which Britain must depend in time 
of war. 

Bomb-proofing home windows has received a good 
deal of expert attention, and the most effective and 
simplest method appears to consist in applying a cellu- 
lose film to the glass with a suitable adhesive so as to 
prevent it shattering. British Cellophane, Ltd., are 
now producing two A.R.P. rolls of ‘‘ Cellophane.’’ One 
grade is for household use and requires to be fixed to 
windows with a good clear gum or liquid glue (which 
may be improved by the addition of 10 per cent. to 15 
per cent. glycerine), and the second is specially designed 
for office, factory and institution use. This is already 
coated with adhesive, and its application requires only 
that it be immersed in water and placed on the glass 
window, to which it quickly adheres. The British 
Xylonite Co. are also manufacturing large quantities of 
their transparent cellulose acetate material known as 








Bexoid, only 3/1,000ths of an inch thick, which can 
easily be stuck to windows with a new type of varnish 
perfected by the company. Examples of windows 
treated in this way were shown at the recent Air Raid 
Precautions Exhibition at Charing Cross Station, 
London. 

Apart from the use of cellulose and cellulose acetate 
films for protecting windows, the latter is finding exten- 
sive use for the eyepieces of gas masks. The British 
civilian gas mask, instead of the twin circular goggle- 
like pieces of older patterns, has a ‘‘ window”’ right 
across the front, so that a comfortably wide view is 
possible without turning the head unduly. These win- 
dows, which must not only be gas-proof, but able to 
resist minor damage or discoloration through possible 
prolonged storage, are made of cellulose acetate sheet. 

Another interesting and important A.R.P. use for 
cellulose acetate is for making hurricane lamp chimneys. 
A large number are being moulded of Armourbex and 
are known as “‘ Armourlite’’ chimneys, and they are 
virtually indestructible, either by jerks, jars, frost, rain 
or flying stones. They are supplied in red and trans- 
parent varieties and can be easily cleaned. 

Suggestions have been made for using micarta or 
laminated phenolic resins for A.R.P. work, and they 
appear to be very suitable, especially for lining dressing 
and first aid rooms in shelters and decontaminating 
centres. Toxic gases cannot soak into the hard plastic 
surface of micarta in the same way as they do in the 
grain of wood, and, unlike metal, micarta is not cor- 
roded or attacked. 

The plastics industry has the materials and it also 
has the knowledge which at this time is particularly 
valuable, and the moment has arrived when both should 
be given wide publicity. It is the duty of its central 
organization to take an energetic lead in the matter, 
and to see in what way the industry can help make 
A.R.P. effective. 

This is not just a suggestion offering promise, but in 
cur opinion a duty resting on those who make claims 
of representing the industry. 








Glass window protected by means of a thin sheet of 

Bexoid ~cellulose acetate after being subjected to an 

explosion test. The fragments of broken glass are 
seen adhering to the acetate sheet. 
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(Left to right) Metal block, 
plastic matrix and plastic block. 


The Printed Picture 


Plastics Enter Another Industry 


OST of our readers will know that the illustrations 

that appear in this journal are printed from what is 
called a process block—a thin sheet of metal backed 
with a block of wood, the sheet having on its surface 
the requisite etching to produce the gradation of line or 
tone in the subject. 

The reproduction with almost photographic exacti- 
tude is obtained by dividing the block into a number of 
tiny dots, larger or smaller according as the tone to be 
reproduced is darker or lighter. This type of block is 
called a half-tone. If any of the illustrations in this 
issue are examined under a low-powered microscope 
they will be seen to consist of these black dots and white 
spaces. 

The following notes give a short description of the 


method of producing the block. The original photo- 
graph is re-photographed through a ruled glass screen 
to form a negative divided up into tiny dots. This is 
then printed on to a sensitive copper sheet which is 
coated with a layer of fish glue and bichromate. The 
copper plate is then washed with water, which removes 
all the glue from those portions which have not been 
exposed to light and leaves the glue on those portions 
which have been so exposed. On heating the plate, this 
remaining glue forms a resistant film so that when 
attacked with acid the uncovered parts only are etched 
to the desired depth. We have then an original process 
block. 

Now it so happens that in modern printing, when a 
large number of copies have to be produced, many 





(On left) Bakelite block. 
(On right) Palatine plastic block. 

















Reproduction from Burrell’s 
Bakelite block. 


replicas or stereos of this original are required, the usual 
method being to make by impression a papier maché 
matrix of it, and then to pour molten type metal on to 
this matrix. 

While this method of production of replicas is prac- 
tically universal and very satisfactory, facts have come 
to light which indicate that, for certain purposes, plastic 
duplicates have advantages over the metal ones. There 
are, in fact, at least three concerns in the country that 
have gone beyond the experimental stage and are pro- 
ducing them on a commercial scale, viz., Burrell and 
Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, Palatine Engraving Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool, and Holite, Ltd., of London. 

The method of making the plastic block is readily seen 
in the three stages in the first photograph. On the 
left is seen the original metal block. From this is made 
a matrix of plastic material by pressing under heat a 
sheet of synthetic resin on to the original, and from the 
matrix, again by pressing a synthetic resin sheet on to it, 





Reproduction from Palatine’s 
plastic block. 





is made the final block. It will be noted that the result 
is an exact replica of the original, and, in view of the 
flow properties of the plastic, a more faithful reproduc- 
tion is obtained than with metal. Moreover, the block is 
extremely tough and less liable to damage than type 
metal. 

Several advantageous claims are made for the new 
process. The most obvious is that of lightness, for cop- 
per is about seven times as heavy as synthetic resin and 
lead about nine times as heavy. Postal economies are 
thus important to large users, while movement within 
printing works also becomes less fatiguing. It is also 
stated that there is considerable saving in power on the 
printing machine. 

Other important claims that will attract potential users 
of such blocks are that synthetic resin ‘‘accepts’’ ink 
more easily than does metal, that the material is more 
durable than ordinary stereos, and that results are at 
least as sharp as ordinary blocks. 








A Laundry Manager Makes Some Suggestions 


Dear Sir,—My managing director has brought Mr. 
Bernard Argent’s article on ‘‘ Plastics for the Dry 
Cleaner ’’ to my notice, and he has suggested that you 
might be interested in my opinion concerning the 
possible use of plastics in the modern laundry. Well! 
I’ve considered the question pretty thoroughly as a 
practical laundry manager and not as a chemist, and 
although some of my ideas may not appeal to your 
scientific readers, I think that those in the laundry 
business will soon grasp the essentials. 

Let me give some specific example where, in my 
opinion, plastics might be of service. Take, for 
instance, the ordinary washer. The efficiency of this 
machine is dependent on keeping up the lather, and this, 
of course, means that the metal lid has to be lifted up 
a good few times every hour. Glass has been tried out 
for making the lid, but apart from being prohibitively 
expensive in the curved form of the ordinary metal lid, 
it is brittle and liable to fracture. Now synthetic glass 
should prove just the thing and, moreover, it is fairly 
easy to mould in any desired shape without increasing 
the price beyond all reason. I suggest that some enter- 
prising manufacturer in the plastics industry should get 
an invitation to visit a laundry and study the problem. 


Maize starch is used in very large quantities by most 
laundries, and this has to be boiled up in metal con- 
tainers, which very often go black or discoloured after 
being in use a short time. I think the metal must be 
attacked by fermentation products of the starch. I am 
not sure in my own mind how Bakelite and other well- 
known resins would stand up to the temperature of 
boiling starch, but I understand that Keebush is used 
for vats containing boiling dye solutions in the textile 
and dyeing industry, and it might, therefore, be 
excellent for this purpose. This same plastic might 
also be found just what is needed for making vats to 
contain hot oxalic acid used for dipping stained 
garments. 

Then what about the cages of hydro-extractors; could 
these be moulded of some strong, shock-resisting resin 
which. would be less expensive than the nickel alloys, 
and yet have no staining effect on the finest clothes? 
Obviously this is a question which only the expert will 
be able to answer, and I hope he will come forward with 
his views. Whilst he’s considering hydro-extractors, he 
might also give some thought to dryers, which are very 
hard on all metal parts owing to the humid air. 

LAUNDRY MANAGER. 
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New Steps in the Perfection of Denture Material 


NE of the principal objections to most sets of 

artificial teeth is their obvious artificiality, which, 
curiously enough, many laymen have resigned them- 
selves to accept as inevitable. Strikingly white and even 
teeth set in gums of so ruddy a hue that Nature is 
hopelessly outstripped advertise the wearer as one whose 
ability to masticate is dependent on the dentist’s art. 
The colour and shape of the teeth are admittedly within 
the scope of the dentist to change, but the colouring of 
the gums is dictated by the nature of the material 
employed for the denture. Efforts to vary the colour 
of vulcanite have met with little success, while its 
artificiality in this respect is accentuated by the appear- 
ance of lifelessness which is immediately apparent. 
Less obvious but equally important is the porosity of 
the material due to the gradual deterioration to which 
it is subject. 

Vulcanite has one very important advantage in that 
its cost is low, whilst it is also very easily handled by 
the dentist. This latter advantage is primarily due 
to the length of time for which the material has held 
sole sway. Possibilities of other plastics, such as phenol 
formaldehyde, as an alternative material for dentures 
have been successfully exploited only during the last 
few years, and the extremely high standard already 
reached is a striking tribute to steady and unremitting 
research. It is not merely a question of evolving a 
plastic material which more nearly approaches a natural 
gum colour than vulcanite, there are many other 
exacting requirements to be met. Its physical strength 
must be great to withstand the multitudinous strains 
set up by the apparently simple process of chewing. 
Materials can be produced which will withstand the 
shock of a relatively violent impact, yet will fracture 
under the continued stress of mastication. The posses- 
sion of a high fatigue point is thus essential, since it is 
reasonably straightforward to produce a material 
capable of fulfilling the desired conditions over a limited 
period, but dentures must be expected to remain 
serviceable for many years. 


Considerable attention has recently been paid in the 
dental profession to the success which has attended 
the use of ‘“ Luxene” denture material. This synthetic 
resin, developed by the Bakelite organization, is one of 
the phenol formaldehyde group and is, of course, 
thermo-setting. It has, in the finished form, a trans- 
lucency that approximates very closely to natural gum 
appearance and its preparation does not necessitate the 
use of any elaborate equipment. Further, the relatively 
low pressure employed in the moulding technique 
enables highly accurate reproductions to be obtained. 
Consideration of the procedure necessary in the pro- 
duction of dentures from the dentist’s original 
impression illustrates the simplicity of the process. 

From the impression of the patient’s mouth the 
dentist has prepared a plaster model on which the 
prospective denture is built in wax with the teeth in 
position. This wax pattern is carved and contoured 
exactly as required in the finished denture, care being 
taken to wax out all undercuts in order to assist the 
withdrawal from the mould. Next comes the process 
of “investing.” The model with the wax pattern 
attached is placed in the lowest portion of a three-part 
metal flask, this being the name given to the container 
in which the casts are made. This lowest portion is a 
shallow tray, the middle and major portion takes the 
form of a collar whilst the top is simply a plate. The 
model is held in position with the aid of plaster of 
paris, which is poured around the base and allowed to 
set. The next stage differs from the normal vulcanite 
process. The wax pattern is completely covered with 
a special quality tinfoil, 3/1000ths in. thick, which 
will prevent moisture from the plaster contaminating 
the resin in the subsequent curing process. It is usual 
to cover the palate with one piece, though with an 
abnormally deep model two pieces are employed to 
avoid splitting the foil. The foil is trimmed roughly 
to size, covered with an adhesive and pressed into 
position with a soft cloth, a wood or bone burnisher 
then being used to force the foil close down to the wax 





Spoonfuls of the powdered 
resin are packed into the 
mould. 


The packed “ flask” in the 
compress. Surplus resin is 
squeezed out. 
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Compress and flask are placed 
in the vulcanizer to polymerize 
the resin. 


pattern. An important point is that the foil is extended 
to cover the plaster surround nearly up to the edges 
of the flask itself. When the outline of the teeth has 
been delineated with the burnisher, the foil is carved 
away from them, but leaving the necks of the teeth 
closely covered with foil. Three pieces of foil suffice 
for a normal upper case, two covering the exterior 
of the gums and one for the palate, as already noted. 

Foiling done, the collar portion of the flask is placed 
in position and liquid plaster of paris again fed in, 
tamping proceeding the while to exclude air bubbles. 
It is filled above the level of the collar and the top 
plate forced down, when any surplus oozes through 
retention holes provided in the top plate of the flask. 
The flask is placed in a press to ensure that the top 
plate is forced down tightly. When the plaster has 
hardened the flask is placed in boiling water for five 
minutes in order to melt the wax. 

On removal from the water, the flask is reversed and 
the tray portion (now at the top) is removed, leaving 
one looking down on a tinfoil impression of the palate 
with the bottoms of the teeth just showing. A tea- 
spoonful of chloroform is brushed round inside the 
mould to clear away any traces of wax. The portion 
of the flask removed, it will be remembered, carries 
the original plaster model of the patient’s mouth. This, 
too, is carefully cleaned of all wax and then covered 
with tinfoil, but of a thinner gauge—1/1000-in. A 
thinner foil is adopted because the model is the fitting 
side of the denture which comes into contact with the 
tissue. When this male portion is covered with the foil, 
the female or negative portion, technically known as 
a die-cast, is placed in a pan of hot water to warm up 
while the “‘ Luxene”’ resin, supplied in tins as a hard, 
brittle substance, is ground up to a fine powder. 

When the pulverizing process is completed, the die- 
cast is removed from the warming pan, carefully dried, 
by means of acetone, and spoonfuls of the powder are 
fed into it and pressed down into the crevices with a 


metal instrument, known as a packer. As the powder 
is packed into the mould, the warmth of the latter 
causes it to combine and become plastic. During the 
packing process, the die portion of the mould is placed 
in the warming-pan, so that when the die-cast is nicely 
filled the die has attained sufficient temperature to be 
combined with it. When sufficiently warmed, the die 
is removed and dried, then placed on top of the die-cast 
so that the flask is again complete, the whole being 
placed in the compress. 

This compress is of small dimensions and comprises 
a frame made up of a bottom plate or base, with two 
rectangular side arms. At the upper extremity of the 
side arms is a thicker plate, through which runs a short, 
heavy screw joined to a further plate which is free to 
move within limits up and down the guide arms. A 
compression spring surrounds the screw so that it exerts 
a constant pressure on the movable plate in the locked 
position. When the packed flask is placed in the com- 
press the movable plate is screwed down on to it, so 
causing any surplus resin to be squeezed out of the sides. 

The job has now reached the stage when it is ready 
for curing or polymerizing, which is carried out in the 
orthodox type of dental vulcanizer. This is simply a 
gas-heated water cylinder with a heavy removable lid, 
which is retained in position when required by a single 
hand screw. There is a hollow metal bush in the lid to 
accommodate a thermometer, which is inserted to record 
the internal temperature. To cure the dentures all that 
is necessary is to insert the complete flask positioned 
in the compress into the vulcanizer, the temperature 
raised and all air expelled, and maintained for 24 hours 
at 266 degrees F. When the period mentioned has 
elapsed, the flask is removed and plunged into cold 
water. After removal from the moulds, the dentures 
simply require slight trimming-up and polishing. 

It will be noted that use of the material demands very 
little special apparatus, while the process presents no 
difficulties to the experienced dental mechanic. The 
final appearance of the denture is extraordinarily life- 
like due to the excellent colour characteristics of 
““Luxene’’ denture material and its translucency. 

Of outstanding importance, too, are the hard surface 
and the smooth feel to the tongue, the absence of 
cumbersomeness and bulk and the permanent high 
adhesion of the resin to the teeth. In short, we 
approach very closely to the ideal from the point of 
view of hygiene, utility and appearance. 





The finished denture—hygienic, 
life-like and strong. 
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PLASTIC INDUSTRY 
1. Celluloid and Cellulose Acetate 


N the borders of Essex and Suffolk where the River 

Stour widens to the sea stands the raw material 
works of the British Xylonite Co., Ltd.—the largest firm 
in the Empire which produces raw celluloid. 

If you take the road that runs from Colchester to 
Harwich the first thing that catches your eye after you 
cross the bridge over the Stour is a tall chimney on your 
right, with the factory and a large number of well- 
separated buildings spread out around it. 

On entering the works gates you notice at once on 
your right the new office block—a most attractive two- 
storey building in red brick. The company was founded 
in 1877 by Mr. L. P. Merriam and his associates, who 
bought the freehold of this marshy land away back in 
the ’eighties of last century, built a sea wall, reclaimed 
the circumscribed land, and began the building of the 
great factory, where the production of celluloid and 
cellulose acetate goes on 24 hours a day. 

To see for yourself how celluloid is made you must 
be prepared for a long walk. Outside the main office 
you will notice cotton linters being unloaded from 
lorries. Away then along the factory roads and under 
the main London and North Eastern Railway line you 
will come, after a quarter of a mile, to the sea wall and 
the jetty, where an electric crane unloads drums of 
nitric and sulphuric acid from the barges which come 
up the river. 





The cotton linters which you saw being unloaded 
near the main office are first dried in special machines to 
open them up and remove excess moisture. After that the 
linters, light, fluffy and white, are transferred in hoppers 
to the top of a three-storey building—the nitrating sec- 
tion. .The material is fed down a chute from the top 
to the second floor, where it mixes with the nitric-sul- 
phuric acid in a centrifuge, and is spun at several thou- 
sand revolutions per minute to drive off excess acid. 

When this process is completed, the nitrated cotton— 
nitro-cellulose—is shot down to ground level, where 
it is drowned in water to wash out any free acid. 

The next step is to “stabilize” the nitro-cellulose 
pulp. This is done by boiling it, and on the care and 
completeness with which this is done depends the 
ability of the final celluloid to withstand changes of 
climate and humidity. 

After stabilization the nitro-cellulose is bleached, 
washed and is pumped to what is known as the 
‘whizzing’ shop, where the excess water is spun off in 
revolving vats. A certain amount of water, however, 
remains, and to remove it the pulp is put into a special 
type of centrifuge. Here, while revolving at high speed, 
a spray of anhydrous (water-free) alcohol is introduced 
to the centre of the mass, and, due to the well-known 
affinity of alcohol for water, the pulp which was water- 
wet becomes alcohol-wet. 








(Above) 
Washing the 
nitro - cellu- 

lose pulp. 


(Right) 
Mixing with 
camphor and 

alcohol 

produced a 
** dough.” 


(Left) Removing trans- 
parent sheets from nickel 
polishing plates. 


(Right) Extruding tubes 
for bicycle pumps. 


(Above) 
High-speed 
centrifuge 
for removing 
water. 


(Left) 
Slicing sheets 
from a thick 

block. 
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The next step is, perhaps, the most important in the 
manufacture of celluloid, and consists of the plasticizing 
of the alcohol-wet pulp by mixing it with camphor in 
hot boxes. Inside these boxes are pairs of stirring 
blades rather like a ship’s propellers, which churn and 
tear the pulp and the camphor for an hour or more 
until it becomes a doughy, gelatinous mass. At this 
stage the necessary pigments will be introduced when 
a batch of coloured material is going through. 

Filtering follows in an adjoining building, where 
hydraulic rams, working at a pressure of more than 
5,000 lb. to the square inch, squeeze the plastic dough 
through coarse gauze, fine gauze, and at length through 
twill cloth, which removes every particle of dirt and 
leaves the material perfectly clean. 

The dough comes from the filters in long strings 
looking rather like giant spaghetti, and the next stage 
is to consolidate it and harden it off on a pair of hot 
rollers. 

A calendered sheet of raw celluloid is about 1 in. 
thick and has the appearance of crépe rubber, and a 
number of these sheets are trimmed to size and are 
placed one on top of the other on a heavy cast-iron 
table. The table with its pile of sheets is transferred 
to the pressing shop, where, after subjection to heat 
and cold for several hours, the separate sheets of dough 
will be found to have combined into a block 54 ins. by 
24 ins.—which is the size of the iron bedplate—and 
several inches deep. 

The slab of celluloid, still firmly attached to its iron 
bed, is put into a slicing machine, where the block is 
passed to and fro under a fixed knife, which slices off 
a perfectly even sheet at each stroke of the bed plate. 
Individual sheets may be as thin as four-thousandths 
of an inch or as thick as an inch or more. 

Where Xylonite (by which trade name the celluloid 
made by this company is so widely known) is required 
in rods, a plug of dough or a sheet, tightly rolled, is 
put into a barrel of an hydraulic machine and is 
extruded through a nozzle of the correct size. By 
inserting a mandrel, tubes are formed. Alternatively, 
the unseasoned Xylonite may be chopped into small 
cubes and fed through the nozzle by a screw. Solid 
rods can be cut from the block, but while this method 
is suitable for variegated colour effects impossible by 
the extrusion method, the waste is considerable, and 
the rods must be ground if they are required accurate 
in S1Ze. 

Whatever form the Xylonite now takes—sheet, rod 
or tube—it is still far from ready for the market. It 
still contains an appreciable percentage of alcohol, and 
this has to be removed by seasoning the material in 
warm rooms until all the alcohol is dried off. It is, 
perhaps, worth mentioning here that throughout the 
Brantham Works there are the most complete and 
elaborate arrangements for trapping and condensing the 
alcohol vapour which comes off during the various pro- 
cesses. The reclaimed alcohol is rectified and returned 
to the bonded storing vats, which are periodically 
inspected by an officer of H.M. Customs and Excise. 

In giving up its occluded alcohol most of the material 
warps slightly, and this has to be put right. The sheets 
are straightened by being pressed under changeable 
heat, and tubes are forced over a heated bright-steel 
mandrel. Matt-surface sheets and rods are then ready 
for delivery. Those required with a high polish or 
with special surface markings undergo a further stage 
of manufacture. 

Polishing of the sheets is carried out by warm press- 
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ing the Xylonite in contact with a highly polished nickel 
plate. The polishing of these plates is an art in itself, 
for the slightest mark or defect in the plate would be 
transferred to many sheets of material. The company 
polishes its own plates, several thousands a week being 
dealt with, and the most elaborate precautions are taken 
to ensure perfection of the polishing. 

In recent years the manufacture of another important 
material has been developed at Brantham—Bexoid—a 
safety celluloid of the cellulose acetate group. In cellu- 
lose acetate manufacture acetic acid replaces the nitric 
acid in celluloid, and different organic plasticizers are 
used instead of camphor. Apart from these differences, 
the processes of kneading, filtering, rolling, block form- 
ing, slicing, seasoning and polishing are precisely 
similar in method and sequence to those used for 
Xylonite. 

While Xylonite and Bexoid in sheet, rod and tube 
form the principal activities at Brantham, mention must 
also be made of cellulose acetate moulding powder, a 
granulated material which, in injection moulding 
machines, has led to remarkable cheapening of many 
of the smaller plastic articles. 

Then there is Xylonite and Bexoid film, which is 
used either as a base for photographic and cinema films 
or for insulating and other purposes. The film is pro- 
duced on special automatic machines, which make, 
season, slit and roll the material with very little atten- 
tion and without human handling from the first process 
to the last. 

Camphor is an essential in the production of cellu- 
loid, and natural camphor is obtained almost 
exclusively from the island of Formosa. A certain 
amount of synthetic camphor is produced on the Con- 
tinent, but the company felt that it was not a good 
thing to be dependent entirely on a foreign-controlled 
key product. Many years ago, therefore, the decision 
was taken to produce ‘synthetic camphor at Brantham 
from turpentine as a raw material. Such success has 
attended the company’s efforts in this direction that 
Brantham now produces not only all the camphor 
required for the production of Xylonite, but also large 
quantities for sale at home and overseas. 





A variety of finished goods in 
celluloid and cellulose acetate. 
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BRITISH 
EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 


Glasgow—May to October, 1938 








O to Scotland! By fair means or foul; beg, borrow 
or steal, but go to the British Empire Exhibition! 
Over two million other people have already done so. 
We do not know what fame this corner of Glasgow 
had deserved before, but it will now be remembered for 
many years to come. The wonderful fairs and exhibi- 
tions of the world in the past move before us, Franco- 
British, Wembley, Chicago, Leipzig, Paris—how won- 
derful they were, and yet Bellahouston Park loses 
nothing by comparison. 
Indeed, the Exhibition stands forth, as no other 
British collection has done, as a gigantic monument of 
the beauty, the power and the peace inherent in that 
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extraordinary collection of coun- 
tries called the British Empire. 

Above the distracting noises of 
a confused world there rings out 
from this Exhibition a clarion call 
to the scattered family of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
to come together and talk as a 
family over the old days and 
ways, and see the achievements in 
science, art and industry and in 
other spheres of two decades of 
peace, 

Unlike the British Industries 
Fair, there is, unfortunately, no 
‘* Plastics Section,’’ and we must 
seek for what plastics are shown 
in different places. The largest 
and finest collection we have yet 
seen is at the stand of Bakelite, 
Ltd., in the Palace of Engineer- 
ing, which had surpassed even 
itself in excellence of display and 
adopts an entirely new method. 
The exhibit, as will be seen from 
these middle pages, is sectional- 
ized into industries, Electrical, 
Mechanical, Automobile,  Air- 
craft, etc., each formed by an 
enlarged photograph symbolical 
of the industry, and a number of 
examples of synthetic resin 
mouldings, laminations,  etc., 
employed in it. The newest 
example of a Bakelite application 
takes pride of place in front of 
the stand. It is a variable-pitch 
airscrew machined from Bakelite 
laminated fabric by the famous 
De Havilland Co. 

In the rear of the stand are a 
number of remarkable examples 
of doors constructed of differently 
coloured inlaid laminated Bake- 
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lite, examples of startling beauty 
and durable utility. 

In the same building we were 
delighted to note that Thos. Firth 
and John Brown, Ltd., were 
showing what was, little over a 
year ago, one of the high lights 
of steel manufacture, one of the 
enormous moulds used for the 
production of the moulded Philco 
radio cabinet. This mould was 
fabricated from the Nitralloy 
steels in which this company 
excel. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., can always be relied on to 
exhibit something both beautiful 
and striking. Their lovely build- 
ing is seen on the next page. 
Next to it is a photograph of a 
design carried out in Perspex and 
illuminated to show its remark- 
able transparency and _light- 
transmitting power. 

An excellent exhibit is also 
shown at the Distillers Co. stand. 
Apart from their solvents and 
other chemicals so widely used in 
industry, we see here the new 
Distrene, the ‘‘ styrol’’ resin that, 
because of its remarkable elec- 
trical properties, is so widely used 
in the radio, television and other 
electrical industries. Examples of 
moulded Distrene coil winders, 
etc., are shown over-page. 

We should like to have shown, 
too, the remarkable example of 
synthetic resin application at the 
stand of the Bushing Co., of 
Hebburn-on-Tyne. It is a 
132,000-volt condenser insulator, 
but, as it is also about 10 ft. high, 
it refused to be photographed. 











(Right and above) The 
beautiful 1.C.1. building and 
the Perspex exhibit it 
contains. 


The fine Distillers Company’s 
building contains a number 
of excellent examples of 
Distrene. The symbolic 
picture on the right holds 
spirals of the material to 
show its applications in the 
electrical industry. 


, 


The Rubber Pavilion con- 
tains a number of striking 
exhibits showing the 
versatility of rubber. 
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Nitralloy moulds and dies 
on the Firth-Brown stand. 
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PRODUCTION 


Practical Information dealing with Raw Materials, Moulding 

and Forming of all types of Plastics—Thermo-Hardening 

and Thermo-Plastic—Works-Organization, New Plant and 
Control Apparatus 


NOTES AND 


Plastics and Glass 


T the Fifth Glass Convention held last month at 

Droitwich, Dr. V. E. Yarsley, who is one of the 
plastics industry’s ablest interpreters, read a paper under 
the title of ‘‘ Plastics and Their Relation to the Glass 
Industry ’’ in which he again repeated the appeal that 
synthetic resins should not be regarded merely as 
substitutes for the already well-known materials of 
construction such as wood, glass and metal. Plastics 
need a special approach, although it is true that the new 
transparent materials such as the ‘“‘acrylic’’ and 
““styrol’’ resins in sheet or special forms were being 
worked by methods inspired by existing forms and 
decorations in glass. 

One of the most interesting of his statements was that 
although technique in manipulating these materials was 
fairly advanced, yet plastic bottles have not yet been 
blown in the manner in which glass bottles are now 
mechanically produced. This statement, although a 
negative one, does indicate enormous possibilities. 

The modern trends in producing optical lenses from 
the acrylic type of resin were also touched on. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr: L. J. B. Forbes, 
Director of H. E. Ashdown, Ltd., gave fascinating 
examples of some little-known applications of plastics. 
The Admiralty, for example, had found that a laminated 
material composed of plastics and glass was the only one 
which did not splinter at the blasting of guns in certain 
parts of warships. The same applied to bullet-proof 
glass. In Germany plastics had been developed to an 
enormous extent. A complete car of plastic materials 
had been made near Cologne and its developer regarded 
it as 80 per cent. successful. Plastics were also used in 
the production of the first brush without bristles, and a 
piece of plastic with grooves which cleaned clothes 
through its electro-static properties is being developed. 


War Reserves 


During his Budget Speech, Sir John Simon announced 
that in addition to the purchase of wheat, sugar and 
whale oil, the Government has also secured similar 
reserves of other essential raw materials. An important 
evening journal wonders what these other essential raw 
materials are, and hopes they are metals such as copper, 
zinc, wolfram and nickel, which are vital for our defence 
scheme and for which we rely entirely on imports. Such 


COMMENTS 


storage is all to the good and we hope, too, that the 
Government has already taken adequate steps. 

But in our opinion there is a far more important 
problem, one that at present seems so difficult of con- 
sideration in a democratic country. It is, in short, the 
organization of a system, that in times of stress at least, 
guides materials in their spheres of proper use. To take 
the case of copper. There is nothing like copper for 
electrical and heat transmission and it must be available 
for shell-bands and a hundred other important uses. We 
cannot replace them with plastics. But there are a 
hundred other instances where copper is quite 
unessential and where plastics provide not only a 
replacement but a considerable improvement. Is not a 
strong Departmental voice wanted that will, at the 
proper time of need, say to manufacturers: ‘‘ You 
cannot make door-knobs or this or that in brass or 
bronze. Use plastics!’’ Whatever stocks there are of 
metals will soon be depleted and imports must continue, 
and the less metal we import the better. 

The method is essentially dictatorial and thoroughly 
objectionable to our normal manner of living, but 
dangerous times need drastic remedies. The same 
argument does not apply to tungsten or vanadium, 
perhaps, but it does to iron, zinc, tin, and to a smaller 
extent, nickel. There are literally thousands of objects 
which could be replaced with advantage. In normal 
times we leave it to the individual to choose between 
metals and plastics, and in a country whose economic 
structure is based largely on imports, it is the right thing 
to do. In abnormal times, when every pound of material 
imported places an added burden on shipping, some 
such system would help considerably to ease a 
dangerous situation. 

We do not import the raw materials for the bulk of our 
plastics demands. 


Mixing Plastics 


Some time ago in these pages we indicated that 
research work was being carried out on mixtures of plas- 
tics of the vinyl and styrol type in order to obtain 
desirable modified characteristics. The process of 


mixing different types has been extended to rubber with 
the object of ascertaining whether this material is 
thereby improved. 

A valuable paper on the incorporation of synthetic 
resins into natural rubber was read at the recent Rubber 
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Technology Conference by Bacon, Farner and 
Schidrowitz. In particular, the ‘‘vinyl’’ and 
“‘acrylic’’ resins have been tested in admixture, the 
results being very striking. Tensile tests on films pre- 
pared from vulcanized latices in which various synthetic 
resins are incorporated demonstrate that small quantities 
of the latter (5 per cent. to 10 per cent.) greatly modify 
the modulus of the rubber; the breaking strength may be 
practically unaffected or even somewhat improved. 
Large amounts of synthetic resin affect the modulus to a 
very great degree and normally weaken the rubber. It 
is hoped to ascertain whether such mixture will improve 
the resistance of rubber against different solvents or 
against wear. 


Shellac Plastics 


The Indian Lac Research Institute has long been 
alive to the defects of shellac, which although so admir- 
able for many purposes, ceded place to the phenol 
formaldehyde resins for the moulding of electrical goods. 
The latter are stronger and more heat resistant than 
shellac mouldings, and more suitable because of the 
comparatively faster rate of output possible in the 
moulding press. 

These facts, however, have not lessened the efforts of 
the Institute to improve shellac. The work of S. 
Ranganathan on “Shellac Plastics Containing Urea”’ 
has just been published and discloses that this latter 
chemical compound is a powerful accelerator for heat- 
hardening shellac. 

Experiments were carried out with equal parts of 
shellac and wood-flour with 6 per cent. urea on the 
weight of the shellac. These were mixed in the presence 
of alcohol and dried. On moulding articles of improved 
mechanical strength, heat resistance and water 
resistance were obtained. Preheating of the powder for 
about 20 minutes at 90-95 degrees C. improves the pro- 
perties of the mouldings. The plasticity of the mould- 
ing powder is decreased by the addition of urea, but 
there is sufficient flow at 160 degrees C. and 1-2 tons 
pressure for producing ordinary mouldings. 








Registered Designers 


32, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 


Dear Sir,—We have a total of 276 designers on our 
register, of which four are plastic designers. Registered 
designers are authorized to use the designation N.R.D., 
signifying National Registered Designer. 

The standard for admission to the register is high, 
and in adjudicating the merits of designers the governing 
body is assisted by members of the board of honorary 
advisers. Nominations to the board have been made 
by various organizations, such as the British Plastics 
Federation, the Institute of the Plastics Industry, the 
Borough Polytechnic, the Council for Art and Industry, 
the Design and Industries Association, and others. A 
meeting of the adjudicating committee will be held 
shortly, and applications from designers will be 
welcomed. 

T. A. FENNEMORE, Registrar, 
The National Register of Industrial 
Art Designers. 
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From the Four Corners 
A Cure for Lead Poisoning 


It is not always realized that certain waters—and 
waters vary enormously throughout the country—are 
capable of absorbing lead and so causing lead poisoning 
in a consumer. Recently, at the Manchester Civil 
Assizes a total of £873 was awarded to a man and his 
wife as compensation for having suffered lead poisoning, 
due, it was alleged, to the quality of water supplied by 
a water board. 

Lead poisoning is sometimes due to soft water dissolv- 
ing lead from lead pipes, and, in contra-distinction to 
normal practice, some soft waters are therefore 
hardened. 

Is there not here a legitimate opening for a pipe pro- 
duced from plastics? The solution would seem to be 
one made by extrusion from a special rubberlike 
material of which there is a wide choice. 


“Cellophane” Uber Alles 


The Times has published the information that the 
French Government have acquired the rights of the 
patent taken out by M. Maxime Baze for the reproduc- 
tion of military noises through loud-speakers in time of 
war. 

To the list, already given, of uses to which M. Baze’s 
invention can be put must be added the simulation of 
air raids by a particularly ingenious device. M. Baze 
suggests that a large “Cellophane” kite, invisible from 
the ground at night, should be sent up over enemy 
territory with a loud-speaker attached, from which 
could be broadcast the sound of raiding squadrons and 
the noise of bursting bombs; a constant succession of 
false but convincing alarms, with deplorable effect upon 
the nerves and sleep of all concerned. This is very 
cheering news! 


Plastic Seals 


The Manchester Guardian reports that plastic seals are 
now being used in Germany instead of lead for making 
seals for locking packages, measuring instruments, rail- 
way wagons, etc., so that they cannot be opened with- 
out detection. Having all the advantages of lead, the 
new plastic seals are said to have an additional advan- 
tage, as they can be applied by hand without any special 
tools. If the two parts of the plastic seal are simply 
pressed together it becomes locked and cannot be 
opened without destroying the seal. A special plastic 
seal has been made for electricity meters, the locking 
of which occurs in association with the screwhead. 


Synthetic Resins in the Hospital 


The use of Vinylite resins is proving of the greatest 
assistance to medical students and research workers in 
American hospitals for preparing pathological specimens 
showing the distribution of blood vessels in body 
organisms. The resin solution is injected into veins, 
arteries and other ducts and allowed to solidify. The 
specimen is then immersed in 38 per cent. fuming 
hydrochloric acid for about three days, which disin- 
tegrates the tissue completely but does not attack the 
acid-resistant resin. By this means an exact reproduc- 
tion of the actual arrangement of the system is preserved 
as a plastic model for student-demonstration, study or 
diagnosis. 
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The Industry and the Designer 


T a recent meeting of the Society of Industrial 
A Artists three well-known workers of different pro- 
fessions in the plastics industry told us, ‘“ What we 
think of the Designer.” The speakers were Mr. C, S. 
Dingley, of British Industrial Plastics, Ltd., who gave 
his views as sales manager, Mr. Spall, of Thomas de la 
Rue and Co., Ltd., as accountant, and Mr. C. Chapman, 
of Celiomold, Ltd., as works manager of a synthetic 
resin factory. 

Mr. Dingley, and few realize more how much sales 
are bound up with good design, maintained what was 
in effect a strong defence of the artist-designer and his 
possibilities. | Indeed, part of his dissertation might 
have been entitled, ‘‘ What I think of the factory that 
does not employ an artist-designer.” He made shrewd 
hits against the poor designs turned out by some manu- 
facturers, which “ obviously look as though ease of 
moulding was the primary, if not the only, considera- 
tionin design. They are, figuratively speaking, stamped 
all over with the words ‘ Engineer’s Blue Print.’” How 
true this is; of course, some factories have not yet rid 
themselves of the purely industrial or, more specifically, 
electrical goods complex. 

The speaker pleaded also that plastics should be 
treated as a new material and should not be used 
merely to be fashioned into shapes adopted for other 
and older materials, but that its applications as regards 
design should be peculiar to itself and appropriate to 
its properties. 

At times Mr. Dingley was probably poking good- 
humoured fun at the designer. He was perturbed: at 
the unpleasing habit of the designer of gas-cookers and 
bathroom furniture, of advertising so prominently the 
maker’s name. “ After all,” he said, “if I go into a 
dining-room I do not expect to see the name of Mr. 
Drage carved conspicuously on the chairs and tables.” 
We think it is rather a harmless conceit and some help 
to the manufacturers. The kitchen is the housewife’s 
workshop and not her showroom. After all, it is rather 
like the workshops of the plastics industry. We have 
been in the famous works of British Industrial Plastics. 
Ltd., where all the presses and other machinery are 
plastered with the maker’s name. But not so their chief 
offices—their drawing-room. This is by the way. 

Mr. Dingley’s plea is co-operation with the designer 
all the time, and, as one of the industry’s important 
sales managers, is a man that should be heeded. He 
ended his paper with the significant sentence, ‘‘ Upon 
the volume of sales the sales manager judges success, 
and so will be judged his collaborator—the designer.” 


The Works Manager’s View 


Mr. Chapman said that from the point of view of the 
works manager “ The Designer” was the name of a 
mythical bogy man who was used to frighten the 
actual producer. Actually he had no evidence that 
such a person really existed, as the producing side was 
rather far removed from the designer. But he heard 
from the sales people that customers demanded material 
having certain properties, because “ The Designer” 
insisted upon this. 

He differentiated between the artist-designer and the 
tool designer, and he drew attention to the difficult 





operation called for by the artist-designer’s attempts 
to get complicated objects as one-piece mouldings, 
citing the very common case of a radio cabinet. It 
seemed to him unwise to design such a cabinet, utilizing 
from 7-10 lb. of material, all of which was gambled 
literally on one throw. The designer was trusting too 
much to the skill of the moulder, who might con- 
ceivably be able to make the front panel and three sides 
perfectly, but would be a little short on the fourth side, 
causing rejection of the whole, and, incidentally, 
blaming the powders as being the cause of his trouble, 
thus throwing the onus on the powder producer. He 
suggested that the designer should consider making 
up the cabinet in five separate panels—a sixth if the 
back was also required in plastics. This would allow 
a considerable saving. 

Mr. Chapman also asked why.one so rarely saw 
instances of two different plastics being used. Surely 
the designer was not making the most of his available 
material when he kept to one uniform colour for his 
whole finished article. The speaker also pointed out 
that mottles and walnut effects rendered more easy the 
task of the moulder, and were also advantageous to the 
powder producer to cover up otherwise costly 
blemishes. It was much more difficult to turn out a 
satisfactory self-colour than to produce satisfactory 
mottles. The most difficult of all was a uniform black 
surface, since the eye was not distracted in its search 
for blemishes by the observation of colour effects, and 
he gave the thought to designers that the attraction of 
walnut effects was due to the high polish and the 
combination of esthetic shades of browns. 

Any attraction there might be in plastics as a new 
material was dependent upon these two factors: “ high 
polish and colour.” Future development of plastics 
would lie largely in the correct utilization of these pro- 
perties together with the development of building up 
panels by means of slotted indeterminate lengths of 
plastic materials. 


And the Accountant’s 


Mr. Spall enlivened his paper on the cost accountant’s 
view of the designer, a subject matter normally con- 
sidered by outsiders as being rather dull, by his obvious 
deep knowledge of the industry. He definitely includes 
the designer and his work as being one with the 
remainder of the factory in accounting, although many 
will object to the inclusion of the cost of the design as 
a selling expense or works cost. One speaker reasoned 
that it should come under some such heading as 
research, and be treated apart. How, then, would 
designs, bought from without, be treated? Surely, as 
Mr. Spall said, all such purchases must be treated as 
materials and regarded as works cost or selling expense. 

The speaker, too, was enthusiastic over the part the 
designer will play. ‘‘ There is nothing” he said, “ that 
cannot be made at the same time more useful and 
adaptable, more vital and more artistic.” He is also 
convinced that the designer has it in his power to effect 
economy in many ways, in weight of material, in 
diminishing or eliminating by simplification of design 
the necessity of finishing operations, and, indeed, in 
reducing moulding operations. 
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Wedded in One Factory 


—CAST RESINS AND MOULDINGS 





STARTLING innovation, probably unique in 

plastics manufacture in this country, has come to 
light during our recent visit to the factory of London 
Moulders, Ltd. It is the decision to carry out cast resin 
fabrication under the same roof and, indeed, in close 
co-operation with the older production of press mould- 
ings. This company has long specialized in fine 
production of mouldings made from phenol-formalde- 
hyde and amino resin powders, and more recently has 
turned out beautiful examples in the new transparent 
Beetle. 

Installed at the India Works at Wembley, and in the 
same main workshops where stand the dozen or more 
presses, is a complete set of machinery, cleaving, sawing 
and polishing machinery for the fabrication of cast 
resin objects. Why was this conception new to the 
moulding industry carried out, and what results are 
discernible? Actually the results seen on page 186 are 
the answer to the first part of the question, but more 
lies behind it than the mere installation of a new section 
to the works to carry out a new branch of the industry. 

It was realized, as has probably not been realized 
by the greater part of the industry, that it is no far- 
fetched idea to unite the apparently distinct sections of 
industry together, although it has been almost an axiom 


Under the same roof with 
the existing moulding 
presses. 


The new cast resin shop 
at London Moulders, Ltd. 


in the past that two processes worked by two distinct 
techniques are not miscible. 

However, the market for fabricating cast resins is 
very much in existence and is steadily increasing. 
Moreover, it was realized that there is a great future for 
these beautiful resins—greater even than is indicated by 
the present output—and that it is important to gain 
experience in the new technique. 

During an interview with Mr. Vernon Spencer, one 
of the directors, conversation naturally turned on the 
labour required. Apparently it has not been a very 
formidable task to train the same workers on the presses 
to do the more manual fife work needed for cast resins, 
which, after all, although certainly skilled work, needs 
little more than care and light-handedness. The 
arrangement has been adinirably successful, and inter- 
changeability has fitted in perfectly. 

We should imagine that from the workers’ point of 
view, changing the type of work is very welcome. 

Mr. Spencer informed us that already certain advan- 
tages are apparent. One is particularly attractive. In 
submitting models for work to be done on the hydraulic 
presses, one cut from cast resin simply and cheaply 
is much more attractive than a wooden one, and 
infinitely more enlightening than a mere blueprint. 
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Inquiries and Answers 


Bartlett Weather Charts 


Manila, Philippines. 
lo the Editor, Plastics. 

Dear Sir,—On page 81, Volume II, No. 10 of your 
magazine Plastics for March, 1938, a weather chart 
made for the Bartlett Weather Service is illustrated. 
Please send me the address of this concern, as I am 
interested in obtaining one of these charts. J.D.R. 
[EpiTor’s NoTE.—The address required is as follows: 

Bartlett Weather Service, 6, Racquet Court, Fleet 

Street, London, E.C.4.] 


Dissolving Synthetic Resins 


Near Rugby. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 

Sir,—I should be obliged if you could let me know 
what kind of machine is used for dissolving synthetic 
resins in fairly volatile solvents. The solutions have to 
be concentrated and of considerable viscosity, and I 
have experienced considerable difficulty in getting the 
final quantity to dissolve once the viscosity has become 
high. It would be very undesirable to raise the tem- 
perature. C.A.S. 


[EpITor’s Note.—The problem, of course, depends on 
the type of resin used, but by taking examples such as 
a straight phenol-formaldehyde resin soluble in 
methylated spirits and a modified phenol-formalde- 
hyde resin, such as Albertol 111 L, the production of 
highly concentrated solutions can be carried out quite 
easily in the cold. The type of machines used are 
those similar to dough mixers fitted with powerful 
agitators, but are of the closed type. Suitable firms 
to approach are W. Gardner and Sons, Gloucester, 
and Baker Perkins, Ltd., Peterborough. On the 
other hand, solutions can be obtained by using a 
simple type of tumbling barrel. Solution takes 
longer, some works carrying out the work overnight, 
but the results are the same. 

Although powdering of the resin gives quicker solu- 
tion, this procedure is not always recommended, as 
some resins oxidize rather rapidly in this condition 
and give dark-coloured films. } 


Mipolam 

Our answer to L.C.H., Birmingham, last month has 
brought some information from Mr. G. R. Eyssen, of 
Hydro-Plastics, Ltd. He states (referring to the use 
we suggested in chromium-plating baths): ‘‘ We are 
using Mipolam for this use as a protective coating in the 
form of sleevings or dope to prevent metal deposition 
and chemical attack on the racks in modern plating 
plants.”’ 


Water-resistant Mouldings 


London, E.C.1. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 

Dear Sir,—We are interested in obtaining the names 
of one or two firms manufacturing knob handles of 
- some kind of strong plastic material which is not fragile 
and would not be damaged by boiling water. It is 
intended for part of a kitchen appliance coming into 


contact with meat to a certain extent, but as it will not 
come directly into contact with the meat it does not 
need to stand continual boiling water ; it is possible that 
housewives might wash it from time to time in boiling 
water. If plastic material to withstand boiling water 
does not exist it does not matter greatly. The main 
points are that the material must be: (1) not too expen- 
sive as regards a moulding for castings; (2) not very 
brittle; (3) attractive in appearance; (4) able to be 
supplied in different colours if possible. M., Ltp. 


|Epitor’s Note.—Since the knob would not be in 
continual contact with hot water, it can be readily 
manufactured from phenol-formaldehyde or amino 
resins. In fact, many such knobs for teapots, etc., 
have long been manufactured. Excellent water- 
resistant materials in all colours are available, the 
water-resistance usually being obtained by the 
inclusion of special minerals. Closer examination of 
the problem might also allow the use of cast resins, 
which need no mould for fabrication. 

Any of the synthetic resin moulders mentioned in 
our Directory would be able to carry out the work 
efficiently. The special characteristics of the finished 
goods should be communicated to them. ] 


Glues for Plastics 
London, E.2. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 


Dear Sir,—Could you please recommend suitable glue 
for laying plastic material to plywood bases? We 
found that some plastic material would not adhere with 
Scotch glue, but with a cellulose origin we got quite 
good results. 


| Epitor’s Note.—There are several glues for jointing 
plastic material to plywood bases, and, as you have 
already discovered, a cellulose nitrate solution is 
admirable for some purposes, especially for plastics 
of a cellulose origin. Casein is better than Scotch 
glue for sticking laminated sheets to plywood, and 
several companies specialize in glues made from 
synthetic resins for similar purposes. The following 
addresses may prove helpful :— 
Casein glue.— 
Casein Industries, Ltd., Sheepcoate Lane, 
Battersea, S.W. 
Glue for celluloid, acetate and viscose sheet.— 
British Celanese, Ltd., Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, W.1. 
British Cellophane, Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
British Xylonite Co., Ltd., Hale End, London. 
Synthetic resin glues.— 
Aero Research, Ltd., Duxford, Cambridgeshire. 
Bakelite, Ltd., 68, Victoria Street, London. 
British Industrial Plastics, Ltd., 1, Argyll Street. 
London, W.C.2. (Agents: J.and M. Steel and 
Co., Ltd., 36, Kingsway, W.C.2.) 

Bakelite, Ltd., have also an interesting jointing 
material called Plybond, which consists of fabric or 
paper impregnated with resin. This thin sheet is 
widely used for jointing plywood in_ aircraft 
technique. | 
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TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES 


On May 13, the London Offices of 
British Cellophane, Ltd., will remove 
to 17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. 
This change of address is necessitated 
by expansion of business and, there- 
fore, the need for more commodious 
premises. 

The new offices are very modern and 
will house the Sales Staff, the Techni- 
cal Service Department, and all 
Departments of the Promotion Divi- 
sion, consisting of the Advertising and 
Package Development Departments 
and Publicity Bureau. There will also 
be an adequate Showroom. 

The new telephone number is May- 
fair 8721. 


The Celluloid Corporation of 
America inform us that they have 
recently developed an entirely new 
series of Lumarith (cellulose acetate) 
moulding materials of special interest 
to injection moulders. This range is 
known as Lumarith “I’’ formula 
series, and it is claimed that they have 
a faster setting time under the same 
cooling conditions than present 
materials; they also possess equal or 
superior flow at the same temperatures 
and the moulded article is equally as 
strong, and frequently stronger, than 
those produced’ with ordinary 
materials. 


The New Factories Act which comes 
into force on July 1, 1938, is fully 
described in a Comparative Statement 
just issued by the National Confedera- 
tion of Employers’ Organizations. It 
is exceedingly well compiled, and has 
been prepared for the purpose of sum- 
marizing, in a convenient form, the 
provisions of the 1937 Act alongside 
those of the previous law. 


“‘The Neoprene Notebook,’’ a new 
monthly house organ, is now being 
issued by the Rubber Chemicals Divi- 
sion of Du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Inc., as a service to engineers and 
designers. It contains discussions of 
problems, solved by the use of 
Neoprene, illustrations, technical draw- 
ings, and other information and 
laboratory data of value to the 
engineer. 


The annual report of the Water 
Pollution Research Board contains 
details of experiments with synthetic 
resins, enabling salt water to be 
purified. It has been shown that fresh 
water can be obtained from saline 
water by treating it first with a suit- 
ably prepared base-exchanging resin 
and then with an acid-exchanging 
resin. 


New Design Organization. 


To pool the knowledge of specialist 
engineers, chemists, architects and 
other technicians and focus it upon 
the problems of industrial and 
marketing design is the purpose of 
The Design Unit, Ltd. 

Collaborators in this scheme to 
tackle the development of design in 
this country along new and compre- 
hensive lines are R. Lonsdale Hands, 
for five years Advertisement Director 
of Shelf Appeal, and one of the 
founders of that journal, and Norbert 
Dutton, industrial and packaging 
designer, who, prior to practising for 
two years as an independent designer 
and consultant, was chief designer to 
the Metal Box Co., Ltd. 





Mr. Norbert Dutton, Director of 
Productions. 


Mr. Lonsdale Hands ‘is Managing 
Director, and Mr. Dutton Director of 
Production of The Design Unit, Ltd. 
Major Charles Russell, lately Assistant 
Advertisement Manager of Shelf 
Appeal, is Director and: Secretary of 
the Unit. Capital of The Design Unit, 
Ltd., is £2,600, and offices have been 
taken at 54, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4 (Telephone: Central 2138). 


The latest edition of 20th Century, 
the house organ of British Cello- 
phane, Ltd., is even better than 
the first issue and contains several 
most interesting articles. The open- 
ing article deals with A.R.P. and 
mentions that there are two rolls of 
“Cellophane’’ film on the market 
which are suitable for the protection 


of windows. One variety is recom. 
mended for household use and has to 
be applied with a good, clear gum or 
liquid glue, and the other is already 
coated with adhesive and its applica- 
tion requires only that it be immersed 
in water and placed on the glass 
window, to which it will immediately 
adhere. This new roll of ‘‘Cello- 
phane’”’ is manufactured specially for 
office, factory and school use. 


To celebrate the jubilee of the 
invention of the pneumatic tyre by 
J. B. Dunlop, the Dunlop Rubber 
Company has published a most attrac- 
tive and exceedingly well illustrated 
brochure entitled “Fifty Years of 
Growth.”’ 


The Institute of Plastics has decided 
to increase the subscription for 
ordinary members to £1 11s. 6d. per 
annum as from September 1, 1938. As 
an incentive to juniors and students, 
a new class of membership will be 
opened, as follows :— 

Under 21 years of age at the 
beginning of the Institute year, 
which starts on September 1, 10s. 6d. 
per annum. Between the ages of 21 
and 25 at the beginning of the Insti- 
tute year, £1 Is. 


As part of its general programme of 
expansion in the chemical field, the 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. has now 
taken over the business formerly con- 
ducted by Robert Rauh, Inc., well- 
known manufacturers of synthetic 
resin. 


Beck and Koller, Detroit, have just 
announced their intention of opening 
a branch plant to manufacture their 
well-known synthetic resins in Sydney, 
Australia. 


The fifth issue of ‘* General Lighting 
Information Service,’’ compiled by 
H. L. Julinsburger, has just been pub- 
lished and contains many items of 
interest to trade readers. 


P. H. Dixon, Plastics Ltd., have 
opened a new plant at Earis Barton, 
Northampton, to manufacture 
women’s shoe coverings and various 
types of containers. A considerable 
amount of thermo-plastic material will 
be used and employment eventually 
found for 100 workers. 


Phipps Plastic Products, Ltd., is a 
new company with a capital of £1,000, 
which has been formed to carry on 
the business of manufacturers and 
synthetic 


moulders of plastic and 
substances. 
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~NEW MATERIALS-NEW PLANT— 
NEW METHODS 


Albert Products, Ltd., Erith, Kent, 
have just issued a new booklet dealing 
with two special types of ‘‘ Alprokyd’’ 
resins. Full details of their properties 
and uses are given, together with 
many useful formule. 


A revised edition of ‘‘ Nitralloy 
Steels,’’ a booklet published by 
Thomas Firth and Brown, Ltd., has 
just been published, and it contains a 
great deal of most useful information 
regarding the mechanical and physical 
properties of these steels, as well as 
data on fabrication and applications. 


A new moulding compound is 
announced by General Plastics, Inc., 
N. Tonawanda, N.Y., to be known as 
2274. This material was developed to 
meet the problem of moulding parts 
with especially large inserts which are 
subject to extremes of temperature. 
While this new 2274 compound is com- 
parable with standard compounds, the 
final set is slightly more flexible. 
Therefore cracking is avoided in the 
finished piece which otherwise occurs 
with expansion and contraction of the 
metal inserts. The new resin can be 
moulded with all electrical parts. 


THE BRABENDER-PLASTOGRAPH 


A modern plasticity recording 
apparatus has recently been introduced 
by Messrs. Brabender 0.H., of Duis- 
burg, Germany, to the Plastics Indus- 
tries on the Continent. The ‘‘ Plasto- 
graph,’’ as this apparatus is called, is 
applicable in all industries where 
plastic materials like artificial resins, 
cellulose, dyestuffs, rubber, carbon 
products, clay, etc., are manufac- 
tured or handled. It records auto- 
matically the plastic properties of raw 
materials, intermediary and finished 
products. By means of curves, 
changes of the structure of plastic 
materials due to mechanical effort, 
changes of the mixture, temperature, 
water absorption, swelling and addi- 
tion of ingredients may be observed 
and recorded. The apparatus has 
proved in many cases to be of most 
valuable assistance for factory control 
purposes. As soon as any deviation 


from a Standard Curve is noticed the 
manufacturing process can in most 
cases be immediately adjusted to avoid 
losses of full charges and to obtain a 
uniformly satisfactory product. 

The Plastograph consists of a small 


motor-driven mixer. Three sets of 
mixing blades are available, thus 
coverins a wide range of materials. 
The mixing bowl is water jacketed 
and the temperature is controlled by 
means of a thermostat. As soon as 
the motor is started, the material in 
the mixing bowl offers a _ certain 
resistance to the mixing blades. This 
resistance, or torsion, is transmitted 
by means of a dynamometer to a 
balance system which is connected to 


‘a writing device and is then recorded 


as a curve on graph paper. The 
diagram thus obtained—depending on 
time and temperature—indicates the 
resistance of the material to mechani- 
cal effort. 

The apparatus may be used for 
batch testing in the laboratory or 
where a continuous record is desired. 
In this case hardly any attention is 
required and there is the advantage 
of obtaining a recorded control at 
every manufacturing stage during day 
and night shifts. 

Mr. H. K. Voss, of 48, St. Maur 
Road, London, S.W.6, is Messrs. 
Brabender’s acting agent in the U.K. 

























































A. M. Erichsen and Son, Ltd., 
Slough, specialize in pressure gauges 
and their new brochure gives full 
particulars of their 
ments. 


various instru- 
Their pressure gauges contain 





filling made up of a special plastic 
elastic material. The specific pressure 
is used to operate an indicator gear 
Over a measuring cylinder. Pressure 
is read off on a dial in kilos. or tons. 
The height of the cylinder is reduced 
from 0 to peak load by about 
0.25 mm.; in special cases, even only 
by 0.1 mm. Gauges are supplied from 
100 kilos. up to 5,000 tons. 


The British Rototherm Co., Ltd., 
have sent us their latest catalogue, in 
which their well-known Rototherm 
dial thermometers are fully described. 
Listed in this catalogue is a complete 
range of standard models, which have 
been designed to cover the require- 
ments of nearly every industry, and it 
is pointed out that it has always been 
the object of the company to stan- 
dardize a comprehensive series of 
models, rather than embark on a 
programme of manufacture involving 
special designs for each particular 
inquiry. Rototherm industrial ther- 
mometers can, of course, be supplied 
to meet individual requirements, but 
there is an obvious advantage of 
economy in using production models 
wherever possible. 


Newton, Chambers and Co., Ltd., 
of Thorncliffe, near Sheffield, specialists 
in the design, manufacture and instal- 
lation of all kinds of cast iron, steel 
and other metal tanks, are the sole 
British agents for the Lithcote process, 
which was fully described in Plastics 
last September. The various applica- 
tions of this synthetic lining and coat- 
ing are fully described in an excellently 
produced and comprehensive brochure 
issued by Newton, Chambers and Co., 
Ltd. 


W. J. Fraser and Co., Ltd., have 
recently arranged with the Dow 
Chemical Co., U.S.A., a licence for the 
development in the Empire, except 
Canada, of Dowtherm, the high- 
temperature heating medium. 
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PATENTS RELATING TO PLASTICS 


These abridgments of recently published specifications are specially compiled for this journal by permission of the 


Controller of His Majesty's Stationery Office. 


Group abridgments can be obtained from the Patent Office, 25, 


Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, either sheet by sheet as issued, on payment of 5s. per group volume, or 


in bound volumes, price 2s. each, and the full specifications can be obtained from the same address, price \s. each. 


478,664. Chlorinated Rubber 
Compositions 
BENNETT, N., and IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
July 22, 1936. 


Non-inflammable compositions are 
made by incorporating with chlori- 
nated rubber one or more of the 
condensation products made by react- 
ing an aromatic hydrocarbon contain- 
ing nuclear substituted halogen, in the 
presence of a Friedel-Crafts catalyst 
such as aluminium chloride, with a 
halogenated hydrocarbon which con- 
tains a halogenated aliphatic chain 
and which may or may not contain in 
addition an aromatic or halogenated 
aromatic grouping. Alternatively, 
such condensation products may be 
halogenated and incorporated with 
halogenated rubber. 


479,264. Sponge Rubber 


INTERNATIONAL LATEX PRO- 
CESSES, LTD. June 25, 1937. 


A method of making sponge rubber 
comprises converting a latex composi- 
tion into a foam by liberating carbon 
dioxide from a carbonate in the com- 
position while preventing substantial 
coagulation, and thereafter coagulating 
the latex. The carbon dioxide may 
be generated by reducing, as. by the 
addition of an acidic material, the pH 
of the latex composition containing a 
carbonate and a stabilizer against 
coagulation on the reduction of the 
pH. Or the carbon dioxene may be 
generated by the action of formalde- 
hyde on an ammonium carbonate or 
bicarbonate in the presence of a 
stabilizer. The stabilizer may be one 
which acts at room temperature but 
not at high temperatures, or is only a 
temporary stabilizer at room tempera- 
ture on the reduction of the pH. The 
latex composition may contain a heat- 
sensitizing agent, and the latex foam 
is preferably coagulated by applying 
heat. 


479,562. Brooches, etc. 


NEVISON, F. J. February 12, 
1937. 


Fish, frogs, newts, and the like and 
insects such as flies, wasps, bees and 
beetles are preserved for mounting on 
brooches or pins by placing alive in 
alcohol or an equivalent preservative, 
e.g., ether and chloroform, the body 
being afterwards sealed from the 
atmosphere by applying a transparent 


waterproof cellulose or other cement 
or covering to retain the preservative 
inside the body. Fish, frogs, newts, 
and the like are immersed in liquid 
alcohol, while insects may be subjected 
to an atmosphere of alcohol vapour. 
In an example, fish is immersed alive 
in surgical alcohol and left therein for 
a considerable period, e.g., seven days 
to a month, the guts are then with- 
drawn and the fish packed inside with 
cotton wool or like materials or with 
a sealing medium such as cellulose 
cement. The mouth is then sealed 
with the sealing medium. The pick- 
ling is rubbed off the outside of the 
fish and the skin allowed to dry for 
about 15.minutes. The fish may next 
be tinted with water colours, etc., and 
the fins, tail, or other projections 
stiffened by applying transparent 
cellulose cement, etc. Three or four 
coats of transparent cellulose cement 
are applied over the whole body at 
intervals of 20-60 minutes, the whole 
fish being finally dipped in a bath of 
the cellulose cement and allowed to 


dry. 


478,716. Cellulose Acetates 


ELLIS, L. S. E. (Koetschet, P.). 
July 23, 1936. 


For the manufacture of fibrous 
cellulose acetates by heterogeneous 
acetylation there is employed as a 
catalyst a mixture of perchloric and 
sulphuric acids without any metallic 
salt; the cellulose is either not sub- 
jected to pretreatment or is pretreated 
in the absence of any mineral acid, for 
example, with acetic acid alone. 


Relative proportions of perchloric acid 


to sulphuric acid of 5:1 may be used, 
although proportions of sulphuric acid 
of less than 5 per cent., for example, 
of 1-2 per cent., are effective. Acetates 
produced with these low proportions of 
sulphuric acid are stabilized by simple 
washing with cold water. A mixed 
catalyst as above may be used in the 
acetylation process. 


479,250. Urea-aldehyde 
Condensation Products 


BAKELITE GES. March 18, 1937. 


A resinous fusible product is 
obtained by mixing urea with solid, 
polymeric formaldehyde at ordinary 
temperature, without the addition of 
water or other liquid, and maintaining 
the mixture at a temperature not 
above 35 degrees C. until the smell of 
formaldehyde has substantially disap- 


peared. To obtain a hardenable resin, 
70-90 parts by weight of formaldehyde 
per 100 parts of urea may be 
employed. Condensation may be 
effected in the presence of catalysts, 
and urea may be partly replaced by 
thiourea or other compound reacting 
with formaldehyde. The products 
may be worked up alone or with suit- 
abie additions into lacquers, coatings, 
laminated sheets, shaped articles or 
pressed masses. 


479,918. Cellulose Esters and 
Ethers 


ZELLSTOFFFABRIK WALDHOF. 
May 7, 1936. 


Cellulose esters and ethers are pre- 
pared by esterifying or etherifying 
rasped or pulverized ligno-cellulose. 
Examples are given of the nitration of 
cellulose in powder form and of the 
acetylation of finely rasped cellulose. 


479,820. Synthetic-resin 
Compositions 
BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 
CO., LTD. May 8, 1937. 


Flexible abrasive sheets comprise a 
base such-as paper or cloth coated with 
a resin made by reacting under heat 
a drying oil modified alkyd resin with 
a phenol-aldehyde resin in which.abra- 
sive particles are embedded. The 
abrasive may be mixed with the liquid 
resinous coating composition or the 
abrasive grains may be applied to the 
coated base. 


479,390. Porous Plastic Compositions 


CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STOR- 
AGE CO., LTD. February 2, 1937. 


A porous separator for electric bat- 
teries is made by mixing an emulsion 
of a binder in the discontinuous phase 
with a finely divided inert filler, partly 
drying and then pressing the mixture 
and setting or vulcanizing the binder. 
A final drying removes the remainder 
of the continuous phase of the emul- 
sion. Protective colloids may be 
added to the mixture, such as 
ammonium linoleate, saponified castor 
oil and sodium silicate,. and also 
fibrous material, such as asbestos. 


479,464. Halogenated Rubber 
WINGFOOT CORPORATION. 
August 7, 1936. 
Rubber hydrohalides for forming 
thin flexible films are plasticized with 
butyl or amy] stearate. 











_TEMCO CLOCKS HOUSED IN 





The Gem of Modern Industry 


are now available in many delightful shades of enduring beauty and lustre to make 
them sell faster and faster. That CATALIN acts as a powerful sales stimulant is 
proved by the unusual consumer demand for these excellent time pieces 








Made by Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of London. Marketed by its selling 
Organisation, T.M.C.-Harwell (Sales) Ltd., Britannia House, 233, Shaftesbury z. 
Av@hue, London, W.C.2. A! 
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M. HAMBURGER 


NATURAL RESINS and 
NEEDLE SHELLAC 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


Owing to increasing trade 
| have found it necessary to 
start New Gum Works at 


304-306, KINGSLAND ROAD, 


and 


1, ACTON ST., LONDON, E.8 











Please send all enquiries to the 
New Offices at: 


1a, ACTON ST., KINGSLAND RD., 
LONDON, E.8. Tel: CLissold 2422 
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RED THAT 
= DERS ARE 







EROM IMPURITIES 


SIFTED AND 
PERFECTLY MIXED 





CHINE—THE 
SF DRY POWDERS—ONE oa 
ANY sORT 


4 SIFTER & MIXER 


RAP cami 
Patent J ted catalog LTD., 
Write fo ae hastens my ou eagaagnd : 
ARON d, Gloucestel> Cioucester: 
—T _ moe Telegram oar felborn, W.-C: 
: Chancery 7347 


1D” Combine 


Telephone : ay Inn Chambers, 


London: Telephone : 











7TEL.TEMPLE BAR 5170. 


ASHWORTH 


& MEREDITH 


-LTD- 





Designers, 
Photo-Engravers and 
Illustrators 








Specialists in the reproduction 
of high-class Catalogue and 
Blocks 


Advertisement 








The Line, Tone and Colour Blocks 


used in this Publication are made by us 





THE ONLY EUROPEAN JCURNAL 
DEALING EXCLUSIVELY WITH 
OIL-ENGINED VESSELS 














‘167 STRAN D-W:c:2- 




















Circulation 


Largest 
of any 
Shipbuilding Journal 
e 


FIRST OF EACH MONTH |I/- 
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No hit-or-miss about N.B. Clear thought clearly expressed 
in clear mouldings eminently suitable for their job, and at 
last combining the functions of usefulness and beauty. 


pur? 


Secure your copy of descriptive brochure. 


Scene from the London Film Production of 
H. G. Wells’ “‘ Things to Come.” Reproduced by 
courtesy of United Artists Corporation Ltd. 


MOULDINGS LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN UREA 





To N.B. Mouldings Ltd., 
Tremlett Grove, London, N.19 


Please send me, without obligation, your illus- 
trated brochure ‘Scope for Plastic Mouldings.” 














HAVE YOU 
CO NSI DERED AS TO WHERE PLASTICS CAN 


BE PROFITABLY UTILISED ON YOUR OWN PARTICULAR PRODUCTS’ 


MANY OTHERS HAVE py seekinc our sPECIALISED 


ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE WITH TRULY SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 





G. N. HIGGS 67, Oldfield Lane, 
Consulting Industrial and Research Engineer - Greenford, Middlesex. 
to the PLASTIC and Allied Trades. WAXlow 1136. 








WAISTED PINS| 


to the specific require- 
ments of our customers. 





4 fa 
Ze (vill ae 
ii M, by . For the grinding of all 

A 

‘ Anil cals, Minerals, Colours, 

ae 9 Paints, Enamels, etc. Sup- 

plied lined with hard Por- 
celain, Silex, or special linings, and can be 
insulated to suit particular classes of work. 
Te Makers of all types of Send for our free illustrated literature. 


} 


il kinds of Powders, Chemi- 


repetition products STEELE & COWLISHAW, Engineers, 


from the bar in all 





metals. COOPER ST., HANLEY, STOKE-ON-TRENT 
London Office: 329, High Holborn, W.C.1!. 


M-CL~-REPETITION LT° Dac: c22°¢ BIRMINGHAM 
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“GERYK” (acc sritisH) 
HIGH VACUUM PUMPS 


THE SAME HIGH EFFICIENCY WITH 
LABORATORY OR FACTORY SIZES 





A vacuum of 0:005 mm. off perfect 
is obtainable with single stage pumps 
and 0:00001 mm. off perfect with 
duplex pumps. They will 
give volume swept capacities 
from 2 cub. ft. to 25 cub. ft. 
a minute. 





‘*Geryk’’ vacuum pumps are 
of simple construction, with 
fast pumping speed and ab- 
solute certainty of action. 
They are oil sealed. All 
moving parts run in a film of 
oil, consequently wear is 
negligible and the life of the 
pump practically endless. 


12 inch “ Geryk”” Vacuum Pump 
arranged for belt drive. 


PULSOMETER ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


39, Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


‘Pulsometer- 


Nine Elms Ironworks, 
READING 








Write for List 
No. 2257. 
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39 YEARS’ MOULDING 
| EXPERIENCE 


Since 1899 we have been 
supplying to the electrical and 
kindred trades mouldings of 
the highest quality in Ebonestos 
compositions, Bakelite, Urea, 
Diakon and other synthetic 
resins. 

Our long experience of dealing 
with intricate moulding prob- 
lems and our up-to-date plant 
are at your service. Telephone, 
and one of our technical 
representatives will come and 
discuss any matter upon which 
you need advice. 


EBONESTOS 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
EXCELSIOR WORKS, ROLLINS STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.15 TELEPHONE: NEW CROSS 1913 (6 LINES) 


if 42: te 
mouldable 


EBONESTOS 


can mould it 




















“BAKELITE SHEETS 
ON PLYWOOD” 


NORCROSS PANEL PLYWOOD COY., LTD. 


TERminus 6864 17a, ALBION STREET, KING’S CROSS, N.1. 

















Situations Vacant 





REPRESENTATIVE wanted for moulds, dies. Keen prices. Write to Box 958, Smith's, 
100, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 13/13 





Situations Wanted 








GENTLEMAN, S ful Branch M , thoroughly experienced practical Electrica 
Engineer. Public School Education. Excellent sales tion in London and South o 
England. Age 31, desires suitable employment. Salary £850 p.a. Box No. 7908, clo 
“PLASTICS,” 5-17, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 14/14 








Financial 





A COMPANY, manufacturing and marketing a new Plastic Material covered by 
World Patents, require yoo aoee tg egg The age hasa vey ee as 

ligati i int ilding Industry. Principals only write in the first instance 
te Box No. 7944, c/o" PLASTICS,” 5-17, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.|. 12/15 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A™ instructions, matter and passed proofs for all 
kinds of advertisements must reach the Head 
Office of “PLASTICS” by the 24th of each month 
to ensure insertion in the following month's issue. 


Whilst every precaution is taken to ensure accurate 
printing, the publishers will not be responsible for 
printers’ errors, or for errors arising out of telephonic 
instructions relating to advertisement copy; nor will 
they be responsible for advertisement blocks destroyed 
by fire or that are left in their possession for more 
than one year. 


REGULATIONS.—Copy must be supplied without 
application from the publishers, and current copy and 
blocks will be repeated if new copy is not received at 
the time for closing for press. Orders for advertise- 
ments are subject to acceptance in writing from the 
Head Offices. Advertisement rig is subject to the 
approval of the publishers. All advertisements and 
contracts are accepted and made upon the express 
condition that the publishers have the absolute right 
to refuse fo insert copy to which they may object for 
legal, public or trade reasons, which includes the right 
of rejection of advertisements, whole or part, contain- 
ing cut prices of goods coming under an approved 








price maintenance scheme, and such refusal of copy 
shall not be a good ground for advertisers to stop a 
current contract or to refuse to pay for the same, 
or for taking action for breach of contract. The 
Proprietors, whilst endeavouring to ensure that 
advertisements shall appear with all possible regu- 
larity, will not be held liable for any loss occasioned 
y the failure of any advertisement to appear from 
any cause whatever. The acceptance oF ap order 
does not confer the right to renew upon~ similar 
terms. Contracts relate to the advertiser’s own goods 
or services, and the space may not be sub-let or dis- 
posed of in any way. Conditions which are contained 
in order forms other than those of the Proprietors, 
and which do not conform to, or are in addition to. 
the Proprietors’ conditions, will not be recognized as 
binding. Special conditions must be subject to mutual 
agreement. 


REMITTANCES.—Postal orders, cheques, _ etc., 
should be made payable to Temple Press Ltd., and 
crossed ‘‘ Midland Bank, Ltd., Bedford Row.”  Re- 
mittances from abroad should be made by Inter- 
national Money Order in Sterling. 


TERMS.—Monthly accounts, strictly net; due when 
rendered. 


EDITORIAL 


All Editorial. communications and copy should be 
addressed to the Editor, and must reach him not 
later than the 24th of the month for the next issue. 
MSS. or drawings which are not considered suitable 
will be returned if stamps are enclosed, but the 
Editor does not hold himself responsible for the safe 
keeping or the safe return of anything submitted 
for his consideration. 


Accounts for contributions should be sent in imme- 
diately after publication, addressed to the Manager. 
Payment will be made during the month following 
publication. All articles, drawings and other contri- 
butions paid for and published in this journal are 
the copyright of the publishers from whom alone 
authority to republish or reproduce can be obtained. 


Other Business Notices appear in the front of the book. 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED, 
5-17, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.! 
Proprietors, Printers and Publishers of “ Plastics,”” “ The 
Aeroplane,” “ The Oil Engine,” “ The Motor Ship,” “ The 


Motor Boat,” “ The Motor,” “ The Commercial Motor,” 





“The Light Car,” “Light Metals,” ‘Motor Cycling, 
“Cycling ’’ and ‘“‘ Chain & Multiple Store.” 
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Telephone : 
GERRARD 86 
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the perfect synchronisation of the 
component parts make the _ perfect 
movement, so in the manufacture of 
U.G.B. bottles and caps the pooling of 
resources and co-ordination of pro- 
duction make the harmonious whole— 
the perfect pair. 


BOTTLES & 
CLOSURES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


[JNITED Gass Botrte 


FACTYRERS tro 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOTTLES IN EUROPE 


esKOmnsen 8, LEICESTER STREET, W.C.2 
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